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CHAPTER XII. 
“ THEY HAD NOT SPOKEN, BUT THEY FELT ALLURED.” 


“Isn’T she an.old dear?” asked Mrs. Carr, as they walked past 
the Knightsbridge Barracks. “I often think what a mercy it 
was that I was civil to her that afternoon at Milton Dormers’. 
It was such a chance, too —for she really didn’t look much 
better than a respectable charwoman—and no one was taking 
the least notice of her. It only shows how careful one ought to 
be not to judge by appearances. Of course, before she had 
spoken a dozen words, I knew she was all right!” 

“She is very amusing,” said Joan, “and good-natured too, I 
should imagine.” 

“Yes; she'll do anything for anyone she takes a fancy to. 
I do wish, though, she would. ask me to stay at Beauley Court. 
It would be as good as baptism in the waters of Jordan. Her 
house parties are so exclusive.” 

“ And you've never been to one?” 

“No. You see, I haven’t known her very long—only three 
seasons. Isn’t Lady Christiana a horror ?” 

Joan laughed. 

“She didn’t favour me with any notice,” she said. “But she 
certainly did not strike me as amiable.” 

“Amiable! She’s a perfect old cat—spiteful, malicious, inter- 
fering. I can’t bear her, though I never let her see it.” 
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“How can you manage to be ‘all things to all men’ so success- 
fully?” asked Joan, as they waited for a convenient crossing to 
Sloane Street. 

“Not to all sex, my dear—only to all women. Men put up 
with your caprices and vagaries for your own sake. Women 
only for what you can give them.” 

“Don’t you think,” said the girl gently, “that it’s sli 
lowering ?” 

Mrs, Carr glanced sharply at her, and then laughed. 

“T suppose it is,” she said. ‘“ But I’ve no fine feelings, and I 
have ambitions. I know what I want, and I always have 
managed to get it—and I mean to go on getting it. I find 
the world very pleasant, and life very amusing; so will you, 
when you have thrown a few scruples and prejudices over- 
board.” 

Joan smiled rather sadly. It was the subject of an old 
discussion, and she did not feel inclined to renew it. 

Mrs. Carr chattered on till they reached their own door. She 
’ was rarely silent, and never at a loss for a subject. 

“I’m sorry we took that tea,” she said as they entered the 
drawing-room, which already had put on that dismantled and 
forsaken look eloquent of leave-taking and the packing of hosts 
of pretty odds-and-ends usually scattered about. “But of course 
I couldn’t refuse. Her tea is horrible, and I don’t want to drink 
any more now. It’s so bad for one’s nerves, and one’s skin, too, 
they say.” 

“ She glanced round. 

“Isn’t it dismal?” she said. “And whatever shall we do with 
ourselves this evening ?” 

“Go to church,” suggested Joan. 

“Oh! I never go in the evening, and I couldn’t possibly send 
you alone. How dreary these good English do make their 
Sundays. Now, on the Continent we should have a theatre, or 
opera, or casino or something to enliven us. Here there’s 
absolutely nothing. Not even a band!” 

“ There is the packing?” suggested Joan. 

“Qh! that’s all done. Wilson and Nolan have managed it.” 

“ And the new travelling gown?” Joan went on. 

- “Qh; I forgot that. You haven’t seen it. Yes, I can try 
it on, and we might go to the Brompton Oratory. The music 
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is always good there. You’ve no scruples about churches, I 
suppose ?” 

“ No,” said the girl, somewhat wearily. “If God is no respecter 
of persons, He ought still less to be one of—places.” 

“Well, I shall go and lie down for half an hour,” said Mrs. 
Carr. “I feel tired. It has been a long day. I advise you to 
do the same, Joan. It’s marvellous how a rest freshens one up. 
You look rather pale.” 

She took herself off, leaving the girl looking listlessly out of 
the window at the glowing sky. She felt strangely tired ; 
she had never in her life passed a Sunday like this—morning 
church, parade, luncheon party, and now it was but five o’clock 
and it seemed as if twenty-four hours had passed since she rose 
that morning. She drew a chair up to the window and seated 
herself, leaving her hat on her lap. 

Her soft, rich hair looked all the prettier for its loose dis- 
order, and she closed her eyes and leant back with a feeling of 
relief. 

The silence within and without was inexpressibly soothing. 
Gradually her eyes closed and she fell asleep. ; 

It seemed to her but a moment before she opened her eyes 
with some vague idea of having heard opening doors, and start- 
ing up saw Captain Talbot standing in the middle of the room 
watching her. 

She rose hurriedly, but without embarrassment. 

“Oh, I am so sorry. Have you been here long? I was so 
tired I fell asleep while making up my mind to go to my own 
room.” 

They shook hands. 

“T have only been here a couple of minutes,” said the captain. 
“The maid seemed to think Mrs. Carr was here, and I was just 
debating whether I should slip away when you woke.” 

“My aunt went to her room for a few moments,” said Joan. 
“She is sure to be here directly. We have had rather a tiring 
day. At least it seemed so to me.” 

She gave a rapid sketch of their doings, and he watched her 
face, which seemed to him lovelier than ever with that soft flush 
of sleep on the rounded cheek. 

“Ah!” he said, “if you were a seasoned young lady, Miss 
O’Rourke, you wouldn’t count this as anything.” 

15* 
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“T suppose not ; all the same I feel thankful I’m ot seasoned 


“That sounds as if you expected to become so.” 

“My aunt talks a great deal about next May,” said Joan 
with a little odd smile; then she looked at him as if struck by 
a sudden memory. “We did not expect to see you again,” she 
said. “Wasn’t there something said about the night express 
to Exeter?” 

“Yes; but I find the day express will be more convenient, 
and I came to offer my services to Mrs. Carr as our route is the 
same.” 

“Qh!” said Joan, delightedly. “That is kind of you. Aunt 
is a good traveller, by which I mean not a fussy one, but it is 
so pleasant to have someone to take the tickets, and see the 
‘luggage really does get into the van.” 

“Ah! that is where we men come in useful,” he said. “I 
wonder, when woman gets the franchise, if she will also extend 
her energies to looking after us, and seeing we get into the right 
trains, and have our luggage labelled correctly ?” 

“T think,” said Joan, “you are not enthusiastic about progress 
—feminine progress—are you?” 

“On certain lines only. I dislike notoriety for women in any 
form, unless Art or Genius compels them to step forward into 
the light of publicity.” 

“T think you are right,” said Joan. “I havea vivid recollection 
of the Women’s Club, and the Debating Society. After all, they 
look better in a ball-room, and more at home in their nurseries 
or kitchens. But I suppose it is a very humiliating confession.” 

“What about your own feelings?” he asked. 

“Oh! I am easily contented. I look forward to our country 
life with the greatest delight. You will find me pottering about 
the garden, and feeding the chickens, in a cotton gown and 
strong shoes, and becoming generally sun-burnt and rustic and 
commonplace.” 

“T think you could never be ¢hat,” he said gently. “If your 
country is unfortunate in many respects, at least she can boast 
of producing a race distinctly characteristic, and alike removed 
from dulness or commonplace.” 

“Do you really think so?” asked Joan, eagerly. “I am very 
patriotic, you know, and though I see our faults and shortcomings 
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as a nation, I dearly love us as a people. But we are hard to 
understand, 1 grant. We are too emotional and contradictory 
and hot-headed for the comprehension of these cooler-brained 
English.” 

“Yet you have done better under their control than when left 
to your own guidance.” 

“T believe we have,” said Joan. “We are like children. We 
require a strict schoolmaster, though we won’t acknowledge it, 
and are always ready to play truant and disobey rules and break 
into open rebellion.” 

“ And you know how to enjoy life and take sorrow lightly,” he 
said, looking at her eager face and brilliant eyes. “That is an. 
enviable temperament, if you like.” 

“ Ah! don’t make a mistake about that, Captain Talbot,” she 
said eagerly. “Our light-heartedness and readiness to be 
amused—or seem it—is more superficial than you fancy, and our 
dark hours are doubly dark in consequence.” 

“I cannot fancy dark hours possible to you—or Mrs. Carr,” he 
said. 

Joan looked out at the balcony by which she was seated. The 
slanting sun rays were on the flowers, drooping now and half 
dead in their boxes. She thought of that night when the moon- 
light had streamed into the dusky room, and the perfume of the- 
mignonette had floated in through the open window, and of the 
strange look in Mrs, Carr’s face as she said, “1 hate to see the 
moonlight!” This had been another woman to the one of whom 
Captain Talbot spoke—a woman he could not have associated 
with any phase of her society existence, with any aspect of the 
popular, laughing, brilliant Mrs. Carr whom he knew and evi- 
dently admired. . 

“I wonder if he cares for her?” thought the girl, suddenly. 

She looked back to where he was sitting, and took in, with one 
swift glance, the plain, somewhat rugged face, the kindly mouth, 
the clear, honest eyes, that had, from the first, won her trust and 
confidence. The idea took hold of her. She followed it out in 
many phases. 

A middle-aged romance !—well, why not? Hearts did not 
age always with years, and grey hairs had not always excused 
romance—as fervid and passionate as the dreams of youth were 
alone supposed to be. 
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He met her glance, and half smiled. 

“I wonder,” he said, “what you were thinking of?” 

She flushed suddenly ; her eyes fell. 

“It was nothing very particular,” she said ; “only that Aunt 
Bet has her dark hours too, as I, as you, as we all have. Toplay 
Polichinelle to the crowd isn’t an enviable task. One has to pay 
dearly for the jests and smiles sometimes.” ; 

“That is rather a strange remark from such young lips,” said 
Captain Talbot. “You can know nothing of life yet. Now, 
with me——” 

He stopped abruptly, but she looked up, eager and interested. 

“Yes,” she said, “I hope you are going to tell me something 
about yourself !” 

“There is not much to tell,” he said. “My youth was very 
hard and very lonely. I lost my parents too early to remember 
them. I was placed under somewhat severe guardianship, and, 
not being a particularly lovable or attractive boy, I made few 
friends, and grew up reserved and self-restrained, and unpopular. 
My life in the Navy has been the one most suited to my tastes 
and inclinations, and I should not have left it had fortune not 
thrown into my lap so ample an inheritance that I felt I might 
as well make room for better men. My tastes are simple, and 
my life has everything in it that should content me, except——” 

“Yes ?” she asked softly. 

“Except what it has always wanted, and always missed,” he 
said—“ love.” 

The colour rose to his sunburnt cheeks as he spoke the word. 
It struck him as strange that he should thus be bestowing his 
confidence on a young girl whom he had known so short a time. 
* But, even as the thought crossed his mind, the door ‘seaned, and 
Mrs. Carr came hurriedly in. ’ 

“T have only just heard you were here!” she exclaimed, 
shaking hands warmly. “I could hardly believe it. What an 
extraordinary man you are! You are always rushing away 
from town, and always rushing back to it. I hope Joan has. 
entertained you. She was rather tired—or bored, was it, Joan? 
I took her to lunch at Lady Beauley’s. It is rather an ordeal, 
till you get used to her, and she had such a funny mixture of 
people—a judge from the Divorce Court, and a curate from West 
Kensington, or some such place, if you’ve ever heard of it, anda 
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snuffy old peeress, and a woman in blue spectacles who writes theo- 
logical novels, and two others who looked like female Anabaptists, 
but were only friends of Lady Christiana’s. I wish you had 
been there. Oh! I forgot you don’t know the marchioness, 
Will you have some tea?” 

“No, thank you. I only called to offer my services on your 
journey to Devonshire, if you really are going to-morrow.” 

“T really am—there’s no help for it. The agents send théir 
horrid inventory people in at ten o’clock, and the new tenants: 
come in the same evening. And so-you will come down by the 
same train? That’s delightful! You can give me the carte du pays 
of our new quarters as we travel down. The servants are going 
by the early train, soas to have everything in readiness. Let 
me see, ours is 11.20—30 something, isn’t it, Joan? Where’s the 
time-table ?” 

“Eleven-forty,” said Captain Talbot, smiling, perhaps at some 
memory of his own connected with this eager, vivacious person 
who seemed to bring an atmosphere of life and unrest along with 
that personality. “I know it well,” he went on. “By the way, 
you will not have more than ten minutes for lunch, or, perhaps, 
you ” 

“Perhaps I will bring my own; indeed, and I will, Captain 
Talbot. I have a basket fitted for four, and can look after my 
own comforts better than any -Spiers & Pond. I’m an old 
traveller, you know, and a good caterer, as you'll have an oppor- 
tunity of discovering.” . 

“T’ll secure a carriage to ourselves, if you wish,” said the 
captain. “I travel up and dewn so often that the guards know 
me perfectly well.” 

“Yes, do,” said Mrs. Carr, “and I promise to be punctual— 
for the matter of that I alway$*am punctual when it’s a question 
of catching trains. You’re sure you won’t have any tea, captain ? 
We were talking of going to the Brompton Oratory. I was 
saying to Joan that English Sundays are the most dismal days 
it’s possible to conceive. Perhaps you'll come with us, unless 
you can suggest anything else to do.” 

“Nothing better,” said Captain Talbot, smiling, “and I shall 
be very pleased to accompany you. Strange as it may seem, 
I’ve never been to the Brompton Oratory yet.” 

“Then I will go and make myself tidy,” said Joan, rising. 
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She glanced approvingly at Mrs. Carr, who had donned her 
travelling dress. It was of biscuit-coloured cloth, somewhat 
elaborately braided ; the fit and style were irreproachable, and 
she looked even handsomer in its severe simplicity than in her 
rich and modish Park costume of the morning. 

“Don’t change your gown; there won't be time,” said Mrs. 
Carr. “We'll walk to the Oratory ; it’s not far.” 

Joan nodded, and left the room, followed by the captain’s 
admiring gaze. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


“THEN SHE PLOTS, THEN SHE RUMINATES, THEN SHE 
DEVISES.” 


FROM a first-class carriage window of the 11.40 express from 
Paddington three very radiant and good-tempered faces looked 
farewell to the bustling platform and the smoky chimneys of the 
great cavavanserai beyond. 

-“QOne’s departure from and entrance into London are not 
calculated to impress one with the beauty of that city,” observed 
Mrs. Carr, as she loosened her light alpaca dust-cloak. “ But 
what can you expect of a nation who have crowded their 
national opera-house into the filthiest of slums, and given it a 
market as a companion, and who have scarcely a theatre with a 
decent entrance to it? All the public buildings in London, from 
the Mansion House to the Albert Hall, are an outrage to taste 
and beauty. They lack space, position and architectural fitness, 
As for our railway stations—heavens! what must foreigners 
think of us, coming from Paris, Vienna, Petersburgh, Italy, and 
arriving at Cannon Street, or Victoria?” 

“We have only one excuse,” said Captain Talbot—“ want of 
space.” 

“No,” said Mrs. Carr; “it comes from national meanness and 
a bad beginning. The English always think when a thing is 
once done it must be left as it is. And the first point raised 
when there is any question of improving or building a public 
edifice is not its fitness or beauty, but its expense and if it is 
veally wanted. The British taxpayer would rather have beer 
than beauty any day.” 

“TI shall have to pay a visit to Ireland some day in self- 
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defence,” said the captain, “and then I may be able to turn 
the tables on you, Mrs, Carr.” 

“Well, don’t do as a certain member of Parliament did—go 
over to Kingstown for ten days, and then profess to understand 
the habits, nature, grievances and requirements of the entire Irish 
nation.” 

“ Perhaps he had read up their history beforehand,” observed 
the captain, “and simply went on the ground for a little bit of 
‘local colour.’ I have heard of that gentleman from your niece.’ 

Mrs. Carr’s face was a study in contempt. She glanced out 
of the window and saw Ealing station gliding by. 

Joan was turning over the leaves of a magazine. The seats 
were littered with book-stall contributions, provided by Captain 
Talbot while waiting their arrival. 

“What sort of country is the West of England?” she asked 
presently. “Not flat and level like Kent, I hope. That is the 
only part of rural England I have seen.” 

Captain Talbot waxed enthusiastic over descriptions of moor 
and valley, hill and coombe ; of green lanes and smiling rivers 
and seaside nooks ; of the beauty of the Exe and Dart; of 
lovely Torbay ; of the romantic and historical interest that had 
made Devon famous since the days of Good Queen Bess. 

Mrs. Carr listened and wondered a little at his enthusiasm. 
He was not wont to get excited about anything, and scenery 
seemed to her the last thing to rouse him from his ordinary 
composure. 

“ Ah, now, it can’t beat Killarney, captain,” she said at last 
with a soupcon of the Irish accent he loved. “Of course, we all 
think our native place the finest in the world. Perhaps it’s a 
good thing we do. It accounts for guide-books, at all events. 
Still, for my part, people interest me more than places, and I’d 
sooner hear a bit of gossip than be shown the finest scenery 
in the world.” 

“Don’t you believe her, Captain Talbot,” said Joan. “She's 
as fond of nature as I am myself, or she used to be. I can’t 
believe a few seasons in London have altered her.” 

Mrs. Carr's expressive face clouded slightly. She turned 
again to the window, and enlivened them for a few moments by 
animadversions on the vulgar effrontery of advertising enter- 
prise, which had taken it into its head to desecrate the summer 
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landscape by a hideous and blatant puffing of pills and soaps 
and tooth-powders, that had already wearied one to death in 
the pages of monthly periodicals, and the picture galleries of 
omnibuses. 

“Didn't I say the English nation were utterly without taste, 
or sense of artistic fitness?” she exclaimed in disgust. “Just 
look there !” 

They followed her gesture to where the gliding river stole 
between its green banks and stunted alders, embellished by 
notice boards containing manifold allusions to the ills that “ flesh 
is heir to.” 

“If anything would keep me from touching one of those 
things,” she went on, “it would be such a mode of advertising 
them. Really, the Government ought not to allow it.” 

“The Government has more important matters to think of,” 
said Captain Talbot, amused at her indignation. “ But certainly, 
as you said, the intelligent foreigner must find a good deal to 
surprise him in ‘ merrie England.’” 

“ How far do these unsightly objects follow us?” asked Joan. 
“ All along the line ?” 

“Oh, no; we lose sight of them presently. I fancy these 
fields were not very productive, and so the owners took to 
utilising them in this fashion. We are only a nation of shop- 
keepers, you know, Miss O’Rourke, and have to pay the penalty 
of that reputation by the absence of any sense of artistic fitness.” 

Joan laughed and returned to her /d/er. Mrs. Carr drew down 
the blind to shut out the offensive objects which had so offended 
her, and took up the Wor/d for consolation. Captain Talbot 
opened the 7zmes, emboldened by this example. 

It was not possible, however, for Mrs. Carr to remain long 
without talking when there was anyone to talk to within hearing 
distance. 

Having spent ten minutes in scanning the fashionable news 
and learning what society had done the past week, and. was 
about to do in the present, and had arranged for the future, she 
threw down her paper, and the captain felt constrained to do 
the same. 

They occupied corner seats opposite each other; a more 
convenient arrangement for communication than if they sat side 
by side. 
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“ Where do: we stop next ?” asked Mrs. Carr, when Swindon 
had been left behind. 

“ At Bath,” answered the captain. 

“TI always think of the School for Scandal—no, The Rivals, 
wasn’t it?—when I hear of Bath,” said Mrs. Carr. “I have 
never stayed there. But then I would never winter anywhere 
except on the Riviera, if I had the chance. What a pity it is 
that all the pleasant things in life are so expensive! I know all 
the things I like are,” 

These were the speeches that made Captain Talbot wonder 
sometimes if Mrs. Carr would be as safe a wife as she was a 
charming companion. 

“Tell me, captain,” she went on, as if indifferent to his silence, 
“what sort of people shall I meet at Coombe Ditton? You 
know congeniality is my strong point; but I do hope they’re not - 
stiff and goody-goody. Now, if you could just give mea few 
hints, it would be such a help.” 

“Well, they’re not a bit like your smart London friends,” said 
Captain Talbot. “There’s Sir Lucas and Lady Pollock. Sir 
Lucas is my godfather, and a very good specimen of our old 
Devon gentry. There’s Admiral Dennison and his wife, and his 
brother, Colonel Dennison. The two Mrs. Dennisons are very 
handsome women in different styles, and great rivals, so I hear, 
in point of dress and entertaining.” 

“ Ah,” said Mrs. Carr, delightedly, “that looks promising.” 

“And the Haman-Smythes,” he went on, “ they’re immensely 
rich and have bought a magnificent place overlooking the 
harbour. He wants to get into Parliament, I believe. She, Mrs, 
Haman-Smythe, is somewhat vulgar and pretentious. They 
have three daughters, I think, and one son who has a taste for 
acting and circuses ; then there’s the clergyman.” ; 

“Oh, we'll leave 42m out,” said Mrs. Carr quickly. “ They’re 
generally cut out on one pattern, like their clothes.” 

“And about half a dozen doctors, two of whom are very 
popular and go everywhere; they play tennis, get up capital 
Picnics, and are both unmarried.” 

Mrs. Carr thought of Joan and then asked if Sir Lucas 
Pollock had no family? It was a disappointment to hear only 
of a married son in the Civil Service, now in the Madras Presi- 
dency. 
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“Well, any more?” she went on after a moment’s considera- 
tion. 

“A few quiet, unpretentious folk, much given to gardening 
and church duties—oh, and I forgot—two old maiden ladies, 
very exclusive and particular ; they live in a beautiful old house 
full of historical interest. It is only about a quarter of a mile 
from your own place.” 

“You know St. Petrox, of course ?” © 

“Very well indeed. It is a far more pretentious abode than 
its name conveys, and has a fine position. The last tenant 
added to’and improved it immensely. The hall is charming. I 
went over it last week when I was down to see that all was in 
order.” 

“You did? Really, Captain Talbot, you are awfully good 
and thoughtful.” 

Her handsome face coloured slightly. It struck her that the 
captain’s attentions were really becoming marked. 

“Oh, I was on the spot, you see,” he said, somewhat awk- 
wardly. “And I know what agents are. You give them orders, 
and they either forget, or leave everything to the last moment, 
and you would have come down to find no coals in the cellar 
and the garden all in disorder, and ever so many discomforts.” 

“ How far distant is your own place?” asked Mrs. Carr. 

She had first heard of St. Petrox through the captain, and 
opened negotiations with the agent by his advice. 

“ About four miles,” he answered. “I think I mentioned that.” 

“Oh, yes, I remember. It’s so horrid landing on new ground 
among perfect strangers.” 

“You will soon be quite at home, I am sure,” he answered 
cheerfully. “The Pollocks are charming people and entertain 
a great deal. In a few weeks the regatta comes on and the 
whole place is very festive. Crowds of visitors and yachts 
come in for it. No doubt some of your London friends may be 
there, after Cowes and Torbay.” 

“Ah! I never thought of that,” said Mrs. Carr, brisking up 
and indulging in rapid visions of luncheon parties at the 
cottage, or on board the yacht which had been so rashly placed 
at her disposal. 

She. felt quite elated at the prospect, and for a few moments 
gave herself up to the blissful contemplation of “ Mrs. Carr” as 
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hostess to some of the smart contingent from Cowes or Ryde. 
She had the most perfect of yachting gowns from Redfern’s in 
navy-blue serge with touches of scarlet, and a dream of a hat 
with white wings and white tulle, in which she didn’t look a day 
over thirty. If only Lady Kate would be there to see her! 

She grew so absorbed that Captain Talbot returned to his 
Times, and only put it down as the train rushed into the Bath 
station. 

The scenery did not possess strong points of interest, and 
Bristol and Taunton were reached in due course. 

Captain Talbot seemed to know all the names and histories of 
the places they passed. He was as good as any guide-book, and 
far more interesting, Joan declared. 

After leaving Taunton the luncheon-basket was produced, 
and a dainty repast with all necessary table appointments came 
forth from its interior, complete, even to serviettes and salt. 

Mrs. Carr’s high spirits began to resume their sway, and the 
captain thought he had never enjoyed a meal so much in his 
life. The sandwiches were delicious, the cold chicken as de- 
lightful as the salad which appeared from some mysterious re- 
ceptacle, accompanied by a prepared dressing on which the 
hostess greatly prided herself. The claret was wonderfully cool, 
and as excellent as everything else, and his admiration for Mrs. 
Carr asa woman not too good “for daily needs of daily life,” 
once more swept away those little chills of doubt and fear which 
at times disputed its sway. 

A pause of seven minutes at Exeter gave them time to take 
a turn on the platform, while Captain Talbot indulged in a 
cigarette, and bought some views of the Cathedral and the 
Guildhall, and the old Castle of Rougemont, for Joan. 

When they returned to their carriage she gave her attention 
to the scenery instead of her book, and insisted on Mrs, Carr 
following her example. 

The Cathedral looked disappointing from the train, but as 
they sped swiftly on past St. Thomas’s and saw the beautiful 
Exe widening out towards Starcross and Exmouth, Joan grew 
rapturous. 

“ Those are the golf links,” observed Captain Talbot, pointing 
out the Warren, with the interest of one for whom the game 
has charms that few women can understand. 
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‘ Oh! and there’s the sea,” cried Joan, suddenly, as the broad 
river widened out before them, and the train swept along to 
Dawlish, following the coast line so closely that the rippling 
waves seemed almost reachable. 

The contrast between the red sandstone cliffs and the blue 
sea‘and the green, sloping hills above, struck her as absolutely 
novel and lovely. Even Mrs. Carr acknowledged that it was 
“really charming” as she glanced out of the window. They 
followed the curves of the coast, diving into the temporary dark- 
ness of tunnels, chasing shadow with sunlight, under beetling 
cliffs, on past the stone sea wall of Teignmouth, flashing past 
the Teign itself, where it swept in from its broad estuary to wash 
the banks of Shaldon, and eddy under its quaint old bridge; 
then came the inevitable stoppage at Newton Junction (station 
dreaded and abhorred of the Devonshire tourist), and a change 
into another train which was to bear them to their destination. 

“We are only ten minutes behind time,” remarked Captain 
Talbot, as they made their way to the branch line train. “That’s 
marvellous.” 

“It was a beautiful run,” said Joan, “especially along by the 
sea. What is the next part of the journey like ?” 

“The scenery is picturesque all. along,” said Captain Talbot. 
“Though undoubtedly the prettiest part of the line is what we 
have just followed. You will catch glimpses of the sea as we 
pass, but we don’t go near it again.” 

“Then perhaps you will sit down and behave rationally,” sug- 
gested Mrs. Carr, to whom Joan’s enthusiasm had become some- 
what wearisome. 

Captain Talbot looked surprised. “Didn’t you admire it, 
Mrs. Carr ?” he asked with evident disappointment. 

“ Oh, yes; it was lovely. But I’m getting tired, and it’s very 
fatiguing to be asked to admire something every two minutes, 
as Joan kept asking me.” 

“TI wish you would have allowed me to get you some tea at 
Newton,” said the captain penitently. 

“Tea—at a railway station refreshment room! My dear 
captain, I’d as soon drink poison. It’s a national disgrace the 
stuff they give, and the price they ask! No, thank you 
—I’ve travelled enough to know what to risk and what to avoid 
—especially avoid.” 
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“Well, you'll soon have your own tea now,” said Joan 
soothingly. “The servants took a case of it down with them.” 

It struck her that Mrs. Carr seemed a little cross and ill-tem- 
pered—tor her. She marvelled at the different effect scenery 
can have upon people while the train bore them along, and her 
eyes rested with unabated admiration on the green and lovely 
country through which they passed. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
ON NEW GROUND. 


“THIs is really charming,” said Mrs. Carr. 

“It is the loveliest place I ever saw!” exclaimed Joan in rap- 
ture. 

They were sitting in the most delightful of basket chairs in 
the most delightful of verandahs, embowered in climbing roses 
and jessamine, and the luxuriance of honeysuckle and Virginia 
creeper. Before them stretched a slope of velvety lawn, bordered 
by hedges of box and escallonia, and at the foot of the hill on 
which the cottage stood, spread the wide and lovely river, alive 
with beautiful craft, from the toy yacht of the amateur sailor to 
the more imposing floating palace of the millionaire, or the racing 
rivals of regatta entries. On the opposite side of the harbour 
lay the town itself, white and picturesque in the evening sun- 
shine, and softened into wonderful beauty by the golden haze of 
distance. 

On every side the heavy foliage of full-leaved trees massed it- 
self into depths of shadow and warm tones of colour against 
the deep blue sky or the deep blue water. Plants and flowers, 
semi-tropical in theiz species, grew in wonderful luxuriance about 
the cottage, and rose-trellissed walks led to delicious nooks, 
and half hid the glories of the orchard, and the homely products 
of the kitchen garden beyond. 

Mrs. Carr had removed her travelling dress and slipped into a 
cool, loose tea gown of flowered muslin, smothered in creamy 
cascades of lace. 

She was enjoying her own special brand of tea, and her own 
favourite kind of cake. She felt rested and comfortable, and 
perfectly happy—that comprehensive word which describes the 
rapture of the poet, or the contentment of the labourer alike. 
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“Yes,” she went on, “for a ‘ pig in a poke’ it hasn’t turned out 
half badly. Still, my dear, one can’t live only on a view.” 

“T could,I think,” said Joan. “It is restful and delightful and 
never disturbs or annoys you like the human element.” 

“Qh, I can’t do without the human element,” said Mrs. Carr. 
“Tt means life, and distraction,and amusement, and all that’s 
worth living for. At present, this is very nice, of course, and the 
quiet and the air are delightful after Sloane Street. I think the 
lawn will do very well for tennis, and the hall is really quite 
charming, or will be when I’ve touched it up and put a few of my 
own belongings into it.” 

“Nolan told me that Captain Talbot had sent in those big 
Oriental jars, and all the flowers this morning,” said Joan, dryly. 

“Did he really, now? ’Twas very kind of him. I begin to 
think Lady Kate was right, and that he really is vis in this 
quarter.” 

She laughed softly, and poured herself out another cup of 
tea. 

“T suppose he is very well off,” she resumed. “He is sure to 

‘call round after dinner to ask if -we found everything comfort- 
able. I wonder when he will suggest our going over to his 
place? I wonder what it is like? I wonder whether it would 
really be worth while to——” 

Joan flashed round rather indignantly. 

“Don’t! Aunt Bet,” she said. “I hate to think of you calculat- 
ing and scheming about him in that heartless way. He’s so 
good and—and straightforward, and it’s so unworthy of you.” 

“My darling child, one can’t afford to have fine feelings when 
one’s in a fix, which is exactly what I am at the present moment. 
I have paid the first quarter’s rent of this house in advance, but 
goodness knows where I’m to get the next from!” 

“Oh, Aunt Bet, and you got all those expensive dresses, and 
ordered £30 worth of wine, and Fortnum & Mason’s things to 
come down here! ” 

“That was to provision the citadel,” said Mrs. Carr laughing, 
“and they’re paid for, thank goodness! But the dresses aren't. 
Never mind. Don’t look so grave, Joan. I couldn’t have the 
people thinking we were paupers, and I couldn’t let myself down 
to the level of country entertainments; grocer’s wines, and a 
cook who only knows how to roast a joint, or boil a fowl, and 
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whose sole idea of an entrée is stewed kidneys! My luncheons 
will be things to be remembered——” 

“And paid for,” sighed Joan. 

“Oh, that must take its chance,” said Mrs. Carr. “At least I 
have paid for the wine, and Fortnum & Mason wouldn’t give 
me any more credit without something further—a big something, 
too—on account. But I suppose no one here will appreciate 
their delicacies, and look suspicious at truffles, and consider caviare 
as “caviare” to their taste. Dear me, Joan, 1 wish the campaign 
was opened. It might be great fun after all.” 

“Well, never mind that now,” said Joan. “I want you to come 
with me and explore the garden. It’s perfectly delicious. I’ve 
been all over it already.” 

“What! in this gown!” exclaimed Mrs. Carr. “ My dear, I 
couldn’t! Besides, it’s much pleasanter to rest and talk. Did you 
hear Captain Talbot say that the regatta was to take place in 
three weeks’ time ?” 

“No,” said Joan. “ But regattas are such stupid things.” 

“Oh, of course, the racing itself is stupid, unless you happen 
to own a yacht or a sailing boat. It’s not the regatta itself that 
people go to see, but the women’s gowns, and to get luncheons 
or teas on the crack yachts. There are troops of people who 
don’t know a boat from a barge, but they go to Cowes and wear 
the initials of the R. Y. S. on their hat bands—goodness knows 
how they get them.” 

Mrs. Carr was a little sore on this point, for she had once 
been to Cowes and found out that she was a nobody for mere 
want of those magic initials—and hadn’t been once invited to 

Club, or promenaded the Squadron gardens, and only got 
on to insignificant yachts for stupid teas, where quite second- 
rate people came in startling gowns, and everything that was 
chicand in good style seemed rebuking them in serge and flannel 
from the balcony of the “Royal London,” or seated on the 
wicker chairs under the elms of the R. Y. S. lawn. 

She had made up her mind never to go there again unless 
under special chaperonage, and ¢hat she had not yet achieved. 

“T hope this will be different,” she went on, following up her 
train of thought. “But I think Captain Talbot is all right. 
He says some of the Cowes people come here sometimes. I 
wonder if Lady Kate will turn up.” 

16 
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“TI hope not,” said Joan, incautiously. 

“Well, I hope she will,” said Mrs. Carr. “T’ll give a lunch on 
the yacht, and show her I’m not dependent on her for introduc- 
tions ¢his time.” 

It was Lady Kate who had played her that shabby trick at 
Cowes, and Mrs. Carr had not forgiven it. 

Joan looked longingly out at the garden, and thought how 
true it was that you only brought to a place what you had in 
yourself. Mrs. Carr seemed to have no rural tastes, and only 
wanted her London life and London people to fill the pretty 
cottage with clamour, and sit out on the velvet lawn with their 
tennis rackets, and drink claret-cup under the trees, and per- 

fume the air with cigarette smoke. 

She sighed, and in spite of her aunt’s remonstrances moved 
away from the verandah and went out into the rambling, 
quaintly-laid-out garden that had so attracted her. 

Mrs. Carr watched her. “I wish,” she thought, “she were more 
like me. And she used to be. Have I changed so much—or 
has she grown keen-sighted ?” 

Her face lost its expression of gay good humour and grew 
troubled. The silence and peace around seemed to mesmerise 
her into quiescence, and her eyes followed the beauty of the 
changeful sky with something like regret. 

“T must marry the captain,” she said suddenly ; “then I can 
give her a home and a sure position, and there'll be an end to 
worries of this sort. After all, it doesn’t matter about myself— 
I’ve no romance left—but it does matter about her. At least I 
owe it to her to try and make her future happy; poor girl— 
poor little Joan!” 

She murmured those last words half aloud. The regret and 
sadness in her voice seemed greater than the subject warranted. 
That beautiful, graceful girl, lifting her radiant face to the rose- 
hued sky, smiling in contented enjoyment of the beauty around 
her, scarcely seemed to warrant such compassionate regrets. 

But perhaps Mrs. Carr had her own reasons for pity. Per- 
haps she remembered her own youth and lived it again by the 
light of Joan’s—seeing what it had gained—or missed. 

* * * * * * * 

For the first two weeks after their arrival at the cottage their 

time was spent almost entirely on the water. 
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Captain Talbot had his own boat and rowed them up or down 
the river, or sailed out to sea—or took them for picnics and teas 
to lovely nooks, or picturesque villages which he had known 
from boyhood. There was always some excuse for an excur- 
sion, and the excursion was always delightful. 

Mrs. Carr was well content with the condition of affairs. She 
did not want Captain Talbot to propose until her own mind 
was made up as to his acceptance, but she was not averse to his 
state of bondage, and found that Joan made a useful third. 

After a fortnight of this life a few cards found their way into 
the great Chinese bowl in the hall, and proved to be from some 
of the captain’s friends in the neighbourhood. He was as good 
as his word and Mrs. Carr’s return visits to the Pollocks and the 
two Mrs. Dennisons brought an invitation to a dinner-party 
after she had been three weeks at the cottage. Mrs. Carr’s 
delight and excitement astonished Joan. 

“Why,” she said, “one would think you had never had the 
experience of London life and London dinners! I’m sure this 
will be horribly dull and stupid.” 

“ Ah, Joan,” said Mrs. Carr, “you don’t understand the art of 
enjoying life. Don’t you see, this is an entirely new phase of it 
for me. These are not the sort of people I have ever met, or 
would be likely ever to meet out of their own county. They are 
quite a new study, and that is what I am anticipating.” 

Joan laughed. 

“Well, I hardly fancy you'll get much amusement out of 
them,” she said. 

“Oh, I shall meet the rival sisters, and that’s what I’m dying 
to do,” said Mrs. Carr. “ The admiral’s wife is rather dowdy, I 
believe, but the colonel’s—Mrs Johnnie, as they call her—goes 
in for great style and airs. I saw her the other day. She is 
a handsome woman in a certain style—the dairymaid style; 
fair, good complexion, tall, but decidedly going to flesh, which 
will ruin her in four or five years more. Thinks herself a 
classical beauty, I’m sure, and does her hair in a knob to repre- 
sent Greek art. Fun! why, my dear, there’s no end to the fun 
I shall get out of them all! I wish I knew what to wear. 
Captain Talbot wouldn’t give the least hint. I don’t want to be 
too plainly dressed or they'll think I haven’t a decent gown, or 
too grandly, or they’il say I want to cut them out.” 


16* 
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“Wear black velvet,” suggested Joan. 

“No, it’s too hot, and Lady Pollock is sure to wear it too, and 
a Honiton lace cap. I could swear to it—I know that style. 
You're all right, of course. There’s your white silk. No, I 
think I’ll put on my yellow satin. Yellow suits me so well, 
and it’s not too showy, especially as the dowagers are sure to be 
in black.” 

“It’s rather—low-necked—isn’t it,” said Joan, “for a country 
dinner party ?” 

“Oh, Nolan wil! soon put that right,” said Mrs. Carr. “A 
little black lace or a bit of chiffon to fill up to regulation point. 
One has to be careful when one gets among people who judge 
your morals by the cut of your bodice. However, I'll take their 
measure to-night. Fancy dining at seven! Isn’t it awful? 
They are benighted creatures here !” 

She took herself off then to give Nolan directions about the 
alteration of her gown, and Joan took up a book and sauntered 
down to her favourite nook—a seat under a shady old elm tree, 
from which she could see the blue water below, and the little 
steamers plying up and down the river, and the boats of the 
young cadets belonging to the training ship, and all the passage, 
and life, and movement of the harbour. 

The beauty of the place never palled upon the girl. To her 
it was always new, and always lovely, and always interesting. 
Whether gazing down at it from the hillside, or rowing over the 
sparkling water, or wandering along the road by the side of 
the estuary to the old castle grounds, she found it alike en- 
chanting. She enjoyed every hour of this free, out-door life, and 
felt endless gratitude to Captain Talbot for introducing them to it. 

“If it had been Scarborough, or Brighton, or Trouville, or 
Ostend,” she thought with a shudder, and felt thankful that 
Ditton was not in the beaten track of society trampers, and had 
no pier and no promenade, where perfumed flounces and per- 
oxidized heads, and the rivalry of dress, and the idiocy and 
heart-burnings of fashion could intrude. 

She sat out there till the last moment. Her toilette was 
always rapidly made. She rarely wore anything but white, 
which suited her rich colouring and bright hair to perfection. 
When she went into the hall she saw a basket of lovely Maré- 
chal Niel roses on the table. 
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“Who sent these, Wilson?” she asked the housemaid, who 
was coming downstairs. 

“Captain Talbot, miss. His man brought them a few 
moments ago.” 

Joan took the basket in her hand and went to her aunt’s room. 

Mrs. Carr was nearly dressed, so as to leave Nolan’s services 
free for Joan. 

The girl handed her the basket. 

“They match exactly,” she said, with a glance at the yellow 
satin gown. 

“Where did you get them ?” asked Mrs, Carr. 

“Qh, they don’t grow in our garden,” laughed Joan, “and I 
think you needn’t ask who sent them.” 

“But are they for me or you?” And Mrs. Carr turned the 
basket about to search for card or message. “Oh, here it is,” 
she went on—“ Mrs. Carr and Miss O’Rourke. Divided favours, 
darling. Well, they'll just suit us both, that’s one comfort. 
They'll look lovely against your white silk, and equally well 
against my yellow gown. He must have robbed his conserva- 
tory. But there, hurry off, my dear; you’ve barely half an hour, 
and it would be as much as our lives are worth to be late on a 
jirst appearance.” 


CHAPTER XV. 
A DINNER AND A DISCUSSION. 


Mrs. CARR had timed their entrance remarkably well. They 
were neither the first nor last arrivals, and Captain Talbot was 
on the ground before them. 

Lady Pollock, who was in black velvet and Honiton lace, re- 
ceived them very graciously, and introduced them to the 
admiral’s, and then to the colonel’s, wife. 

The latter was as gracious as any woman can be who is 
suddenly confronted by one better dressed and infinitely more 
fascinating, if not handsomer, than herself. But when Mrs. Carr 
chose to be really nice to one of her own sex it was no use 
trying to beastiff, and cold, and haughty. She simply wouldn’t 
see it, and so soothed and smoothed her rival’s ruffled feelings 
that she became quite pleasant, and the mauvais quart @heure 
before dinner was announced, passed off in unbroken harmony. 
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There were about twenty people present. Mrs. Carr, as the 
stranger, went in with the host, greatly to the annoyance of the 
admiral’s wife,and much to Sir Lucas Pollock’s delight. He 
was a lively old gentleman with an eye for beauty, and he 
had never met with a woman who made such an excellent 
dinner companion as Mrs, Carr. Captain Talbot had taken in 
Joan. He had never seen her in evening dress before, and she 
seemed a wonderfully lovely vision to him in her soft, shimmer- 
ing silk,and with a cluster of the yellow roses and their own 
green leaves at her breast. They were quite old friends now, 
and she talked as frankly and freely to him as if she had known 
him for years instead of weeks. Only they rarely discussed 
people, and she had never asked him for the carte du pays of 
their new surroundings. She declined soup, and looked round 
at the different faces, while Captain Talbot manceuvred his mous- 
tache over the difficulties of mock turtle. 

The dinner was heavy and long, and Mrs. Carr made mental 
notes of its shortcomings, and thought of what a luncheon she 
would give in her turn. But, oh! what a heavy, dreary lot they 
were, and how she missed the sparkle and light talk of a London 
party under similar circumstances. 

The conversation turned on the regatta, at which a royal prince 
was expected this year, and a contingent of fashionable folk from 
various places. It was good news for Mrs, Carr, and her spirits 
rose amazingly. Sir Lucas and his wife were to be on Captain 
Talbot’s yacht for the racing, and she felt she would be quite 
in the right set. 

The Miss Morpeth-Yeos were elderly and somewhat austere- 
looking ladies. They were considered one of the best old county 
families, and lived in a style suited to their reputation, and which 
carried with it all the penalties of dignity, and few of the 
pleasures of life. They drove about in a lumbering, old-fashioned 
chariot ; they eschewed small bonnets and wide sleeves as 
frivolous, and looked upon the “ bun” as the acme of vulgarity, 
and they entertained in a stately fashion and at stated times, as 
befitted family traditions. 

The two sisters eyed Mrs. Carr with some disfavour. Her 
good spirits, her flashing eyes, her rich laugh, her never-failing 
store of conversation, her perfectly unabashed way of treating 
everyone and everything, seemed to these very proper and self- | 
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conscious people as the intrusion of a foreign element. Never in 
their memory had a dinner-party at Sir Lucas Pollock’s been 
so brilliant—they called it noisy. Never had jest and laughter, 
rippled so audaciously around that exclusive table, and it all 
dated from the advent of a stranger—an Irishwoman, and no 
doubt, a Papist. 

“ How very severe those two old ladies look,” remarked Joan 
to her companion. “I haven’t seen them smile once.” 

“Oh, the Miss Yeos—Morpeth-Yeos, as they prefer to be 
called. Yes: they are very dignified old ladies, It is always ‘Can 
any good thing come out of anywhere but Devon?’ with them.” 

“Tt must be very fatiguing to be so dignified ; like walking on 
stilts all one’s life. Don’t they ever unbend ?” 

“ There may be occasions when they do,” said the captain, 
“but no mere ordinary human being has had the privilege of 
seeing them at such times.” 

Joan smiled. 

“Miss Yeo looks at Aunt Bet,” she said, “ as if she were some- 
thing quite alarming.” 

“Probably she cannot understand anyone unbending so 
graciously at a formal dinner-party as Mrs. Carr does,” he 
answered. 

“Poor old things!” said Joan, in the innocence of her heart. 
“What a pity they can’t enjoy life a little.” 

“That,” he said, “is quite a question of temperament. Very 
few English people possess it. Look at our national holidays 
for instance. The sole pleasure of the tripper consists in eating 
and drinking—especially drinking ; and his sense of humour 
consists in vulgar horseplay, which is only prevented from 
becoming absolutely brutal by police intervention.” 

“Tf you saw an Irish fair, or horse show, I wonder what you 
would say?” observed Joan. “ Rowdyism and ruffianism seem 
to reach their utmost force of expression on those occasions. 
What a pity no one can teach us the art of universal rational en- 
joyment.” 

“We might form a company to do it,” said the captain, with 
a twinkle of amusement in his blue eyes. “If I knew an 
enterprising promoter, I would suggest it. The shares would 
be sure to sell. It would be a scheme largely applicable to our 
national interests.” 
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“You may laugh at me, but it really is very sad to see so 
much of life misspent,” said Joan, as she trifled with a morsel 
of game on her plate. “There is something radically wrong 
somewhere, it seems to me.” 

“Indeed there is,’ said Captain Talbot, dropping his jesting 
tone—“ very wrong; cruelly, wantonly wrong! And it seems 
no one’s place to attempt to put it right. We call ourselves 
civilised, and I suppose we are; but there is as much brutality, 
ruffianism, crime and degradation in our British Isles as if no 
Christianity had ever been preached there, and no morality 
taught from our thousands of churches, schools, and institutions.” 

Joan was silent. These were the problems that so often vexed 
her young mind; that seemed to show her the precipice over 
which humanity danced its wanton can-can. 

“People’s Rights, Unionism, Liberty, Justice—what are they, 
after all, but catchwords for popularity used by those whose 
interests they have served?” went on the captain; “pretty 
baubles thrown from gilded balconies to attract the crowd and 
please the eye, but powerless to assuage the heart-hunger of a 
nation, or teach higher motives to its rulers. When the purlieus 
of Lambeth, Whitechapel and Shoreditch send out their tens of 
thousands of sottish, brutalised, starving and diseased humanity 
to mock our streets and disfigure our parks, we are utterly con- 
founded. It becomes as mucha question of brute force being 
mastered by brute force as if we were the most ignorant and un- 
civilized of nations. Where, then, have legislation and religion 
really helped? What is there to show beneath the surface 
hypocrisy of the upper strata of society ?—rottenness, degrada- 
tion, heathenism! Nothing else !” 

“You ought to gointo Parliament yourself,” said Joan eagerly. 
“ Surely, if one honest voice uplifted itself and spoke as you 
speak ix 

“Tt would mean a vast amount of unpopularity,” answered the 
captain, bitterly. “I have gone through the ordeal of the de- 
feated candidate, so I know something of what it costs a man to 
utter plain truths from unbiassed motives.” 

“But won’t you try again?” 

“Oh, yes; I mean to. Sir Lucas is very anxious I should 
represent this division, but it is a terrible undertaking!” 

Joan was silent. 
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The rector, who was seated next to her, made some remark 
as to observing them in church, and asked how long Mrs. Carr 
intended staying at St. Petrox. 

When he heard of half a year’s tenancy, he allowed his clerical 
dignity to unbend to the extent of proposing a call, and inviting 
Joan’s interest in the parish schools. 

The girl shook her head. 

“T don’t think Sunday schools are much use,” she said frankly, 
‘and in any case I feel too much need myself of being taught to 
attempt to teach others.” 

The Reverend Horace looked at the audacious young 
speaker with some amazement. 

“No use in Sunday schools! My dear young lady, you really 
surprise me. They are one of our great national benefits. Many 
a useful and pious working man, not to mention the middle and 
more educated classes, have dated their success in life from the 
excellent precepts first inculcated in a village Sunday school.” 

“And what about the other side of the question?” asked 
Joan. “I have read in many a newspaper that prisoners and 
criminals have confessed to the chaplains that they date their 
first false start in life from the contradictory teaching and 
hypocrisy they learnt in the village Sunday school. You see 
there are such things as female teachers and attractive curates, 
and a personal motive may enter into even such a very 
excellent way of passing Sunday afternoon.” 

The rector turned away in disgust to help himself to ice 
pudding that was rapidly melting. He wondered who this very 
outspoken young lady could possibly be and felt thankful that 
his own pious, ill-favoured daughter had no advanced notions 
about anything. 

Captain Talbot had listened with some amusement to the 
brief controversy. He knew the rector, who was a pompous 
and selfish man. His wife could not agree with him, and so 
they had separated in an amicable manner on the plea of her ill 
health and requiring bracing air. His daughter was alike 
dreaded and disliked by reason of a tendency to interfere with 
the domestic concerns of the parish generally ; she also enforced 
rigorous rules and attendance at the parish schools, and supplied 
stale buns and wholesome but unpalatable comestibles for the 
annual treat. 
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Such excellent virtues as these, however satisfactory to the 
possessor thereof, are not always calculated to make them 
popular with persons of a less rigorous code of morals, and Miss 
Bufferton was decidedly unpopular in the parish generally, and 
a “thorn in the flesh” to long-suffering curates. 

But she was far too excellent and self-satisfied to be daunted 
by such a trifle. The Loyolas and Luthers of the world have 
always had to fight against prejudices ! 

The rector spoke no more to his companion, being of that 
essentially clerical nature which loves not rebuff, and shuns any 
reasonable explanation of its dogmas, and resents to the bitter 
end any outside criticism of its duties, however performed or 
understood. 

He possessed an excellent digestion, and partook in a self- 
sacrificing manner of every viand in its turn. Joan marvelled at 
the apparent voracity of an appetite which assuredly could never 
have contented itself with “loaves and fishes,” and was thankful 
when the signal to leave the room released her from his appre- 
‘ciation of hot-house peaches and Muscatel grapes, and rich old 
Burgundy, all of which he was devouring as she rose from her 
chair. 

“How did you get on?” whispered Mrs, Carr, as chance 
brought her beside Joan, while the black satin trains of the 
Misses Morpeth-Yeo rustled along before them. 

“ Oh, very well,” said the girl, smiling, “only I’m afraid I’ve 
offended the rector.” 

“Gracious! I hope not—we can’t get on without the Church 
—not in country society. They’re so frightfully orthodox. You 
really must not be so outspoken, Joan. It makes you seem so 
oda and unlike other girls.” 

Joan said nothing. She had begun to think she was unlike 
“other girls”—girls she had met in society—girls who were 
one thing in public and another, and very different thing, by 
themselves. Girls who had their toilet secrets and their com- 
plexion washes, and who owed their milk-white necks and arms 
to balm of Gilead or milk of roses. Girls who wore corsets at 
night to keep their waists in wasp-like attenuity, and suffered 
martyrdom from pinched shoes, and never would wear anything 
but the garb of a circus-rider under their gowns, because of their 
figures! Girls who were artful and artificial, and vain, and who 
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sacrificed health for fashion, and love for wealth, and were full of 
petty vanities and rivalries that seemed contemptible to a larger 
mind. 

Different from other girls! She sat a little apart from those 
women in the big, old-fashioned drawing-room, and looked at 
them all, and thought they too had once been girls like herself. 
They were women now. Women with fads, and vanities, and 
little petty ambitions, and full of their own self-importance, and 
standing resolutely upon the pedestal of their own dignity. How 
strange it seemed. How strange was life! And if the last 
trump sounded now, at this moment, how would all these 
people meet it? How would they look ? What would they say ? 
Where would they go? 

“My dear,” said a voice near her—an old voice, but with a 
kindly, pleasant ring in its tones—“ excuse my asking, but I 
have been watching your face intently for the first five minutes, 
and I was wondering what you were thinking about ?” 

Joan started and flushed slightly. The youngest Miss Mor- 
peth-Yeo was speaking to her. 

She was a shade less stately and self-assertive than her sister} 
and had even been known to unbend and become quite genial 
when away from her august presence. She felt a kindly interest 
in young creatures of both sexes, and had been suspected of 
actually nursing a baby belonging to one of the villagers. Joan’s 
lovely, grave face had strangely attracted her, and she had 
slipped across to the vacant chair beside her, with the desire of 
forming her acquaintance. 

The girl’s frank eyes met her own with some natural em- 
barrassment. Truth was, of course, a commendable virtue, but 
to tell this dear old-fashioned dame that she had been specu- 
lating as to the appearance of the present company, supposing 
the Last Judgment were suddenly announced—well, it seemed 
as if truth might for once veil itself in diplomacy. 

“T was wondering,” she said, “about these—these people ; 
about their lives and interests.” 

The sweet old face—lined and grave, and serene with the 
dignity of years, and the long-acknowledged superiority of descent 
—looked more than surprised at such an answer. 

She was silent for a moment, and then she tao followed the 
girl’s eyes, and watched the different faces. She looked at Lady 
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Pollock—flushed, stout—in eager converse with Mrs. Carr—at 
her sister talking in dignified accents to Mrs. Dennison, senior, 
while Mrs. Johnnie was gossiping with a young-old lady of 
somewhat meretricious appearance whose father was the fashion- 
able doctor of Coombe Ditton—Miss Addie Larking by name; at 
Mrs. and Miss Haman-Smythe, sitting a little apart, and looking 
as vulgar and pretentious as gorgeous dresses and the assurance 
born of unlimited wealth alone could achieve. The youngest 
Miss Yeo could not bear the Haman-Smythes. They were in- 
truders ; they were farvenus ; they were new, and gilded, and in 
every way objectionable. Of course, the county had to notice 
them ; it was impossible to avoid it, when they had built so 
magnificent a mansion, benefited the church and local charities 
in quite a lord-mayorish fashion, and were to be seen everywhere 
in Coombe Ditton. 

“You are quite a stranger here, I believe,” said Miss Patience 
Yeo, after that scrutiny. “I suppose new faces do interest you 
_a little. Now, we have been here so long that these people have 
lost all novelty for us.” 

“ But not all interest, I suppose?” said Joan. 

Miss Patience Yeo smiled the faint, superior smile of one 
whose antecedents have placed her above the mere everyday 
necessity of feeling interested in her fellow-men. 

“ Ah, my dear,” she said, “ the good old families are fast dying 
out, or degenerating by inter-marrying with wealthy nobodies. 
With the exception of Lady Pollock, all these people here are 
quite second-rate. We could not have allowed ourselves to 
know them twenty years ago. But times have changed, and we 
too are compelled to change some of our old prejudices. Ah, 
I see Miss Larking is going to sing. She is supposed to have a 
good voice. Myself, I am no judge. I only know it is a very 
powerful one!” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
CATS AND DOGS. 


Miss ADDIE LARKING was always asked to sing, and she 
always did so. On the present occasion her voice rang out in 
an entreaty to someone to “come,” for her arms were empty, 
in a manner that certainly justified Miss Patience Yeo’s’ de- 
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scription. It was powefful enough to have summoned any 
defaulter to her side, if only to silence her. 

Mrs. Johnnie Dennison had constituted herself the friend and 
champion of this young lady out of sheer opposition to her 
sister-in-law, who hated her energetically. Addie was somewhat 
of a character in her way. Her family were really excellent, 
and had been connected with the best people in the county for 
many generations. But Addie’s mother had: been a somewhat 
curious person, and had snapped her fingers at dignity and 
laughed in the faces of prim old dowagers, and refused their 
invitations and gone “her own gait” in defiance of remon- 
strance. Finally, she had departed the life, not of humanity, 
but of Coombe Ditton, with an adventurous Frenchman, who 
had fallen in love with her ample charms and utter indifference 
to morals. Addie was then sixteen. At present she was thirty- 
five, but the cloud of that early scandal had seriously damaged 
her prospects in life, and her father had held her in such 
rigorous bondage that she had never been able to “call her 
head her own,” as she lucidly expressed it. 

A would-be demure manner contrasted oddly with her “ made- 
up” face and tinted hair,her attempts at slang, her vzsgué stories 
and general appreciation of the male sex. Whatever she may 
have been at home, under guard of the parental eye, Addie 
Larking was a very different sort of person abroad. 

As advancing years lessened her matrimonial chances, they 
also sharpened her tongue, and gave a keener edge to her 
malice and her unconcealed dislike of the county and everything 
connected with it. 

Coombe Ditton and Ditton itself were set apart both by 
rivalry and situation. The river divided them as effectually as 
their mutual jealousies. The /aut-ton lived on the Coombe 
Ditton side, and only knew their neighbours by sight, or to the 
extent of a frigid bow at some entertainment less exclusive than 
popular. Ditton, on the other hand, frisked and kicked up its 
heels at its own sweet will, and laughed at its neighbour’s 
superiority, and gave its own dances and dinners, and frolicked 
at the regatta to its heart’s content, and patronised fairs and 
circuses and theatrical entertainments, and made much of the 
cadets and naval officers, who decidedly preferred that side of 
the river to the other. The Coombe looked on and shrugged 
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its haughty shoulders, and drew aside its old-fashioned skirts, 
and frowned, from under purely “county” hats that were fearful 
to behold, at the feathers and flowers and ribbons, fluttering as 
head-gear above the fringes and tousled locks of its less exclu- 
sive sister. 

Addie Larking much preferred the social to the select side. 
She delighted in the youthful lieutenants, and amused the officers 
and went to all the dances, and frisked and frolicked, and was 
not always too particular about the brand of champagne, or the 
amount she drank. Of late Mrs. Johnnie, the wife of the 
colonel, had taken her up, and her father could not well object 
to such chaperonage. 

Colonel Dennison was at the head of the yeomanry corps at 
Ditton, and the owner of much heavily-mortgaged property 
which he watched keenly as ultimate possessor. His brother, 

. the admiral, lived on the Coombe side of the river, but was not 
so well off, neither rejoiced in so imposing a residence. 

The colonel, who had the financial instincts of a stockbroker, 

-and the meanness of a Scotchman, had secured a property 
belonging to one of the famous old families of South Devon. 
Owing partly to misfortunes, partly to extravagance, Yeovil 
Court had come to the hammer at last, and been secured, sud 
vosd, by the colonel. 

The admiral and his wife were furious when they heard of it, 
so much so that it was supposed they also had had their eye 
upon the property. It was gall and wormwood to Mrs. Denni- 
son to see her sister-in-law queening it in the beautiful old 
rooms of the Court, where the oak panels and ceilings were 
things of history, and the crests of the original owners were em- 
blazoned on the magnificent carvings of the dining-room. By 
some marvellous trick of heraldry, these same crests actually 
proved to be identical with that of the Dennisons. At all 
events, a boar’s head and a fox’s present little difference at a 
distance, and became quite natural in their resemblance under 
the hands of a skilled artisan in medizvality. When the old 
summer-house had been pulled down, it was found to possess 
oaken panels under its coats of whitewash, and these proved so 
valuable that Mrs. Johnnie had them manufactured into cabinets 
and shelves for her boudoir, with the addition of modern carving 
disguised by modern oak staining. Her friends saw only the 
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result, and never suspected that what looked like a _ninety- 
guinea cabinet really owed its design to a country carpenter, 
who had worked under Mrs. Johnnie’s directions, aided by a 
natural talent. 

It was to this lady that Mrs. Carr felt strongly attracted, and 
about whom she had gathered all possible information from 
Lady Pollock, with the exception of the discovery of the oak 
summer-house. 

When her hostess moved away to chat with the admiral’s 
wife, Mrs. Carr turned towards Mrs. Johnnie, and opened fire 
by warm praise of her friend’s singing. Mrs. Johnnie fell into 
the snare. It soon appeared that she also sang—to the accom- 
paniment of the guitar. There was an amateur string band in 
Ditton, and Mrs. Johnnie was head and chief of its tinkling 
members. 

Mrs. Carr was overjoyed. She loved guitars and banjos 
above all other instruments, and professed quite an ardent long- 
ing to hear the next concert which was given annually for the 
benefit of the local infirmary. 

Mrs. Johnnie declined, however, to give any specimen of her 
talents to-night, and presently Lady Pollock came sailing up to 
Mrs, Carr again, to ask if Joan would sing. 

“]T have heard of her voice from Eustace,” she said, which, 
indeed was true, for Captain Talbot had raved about Joan’s 
singing in and out of season. 

Mrs. Carr said that Joan would no doubt favour them, if 
asked, but that she only sang little trumpery Irish ballads which 
would scarcely interest them after Miss Larking’s brilliant, 
bravura style. 

All the same she watched with no small interest the effect of 
Joan’s pathetic voice, even as she secretly admired the girl’s 
unaffected acquiescence in Lady Pollock’s request. 

As she drew off her gloves and seated herself at the instru- 
ment, with no music before her, Miss Addie’s green eyes 
clouded and her smiling lips grew sullen. 

“Done for effect, of course,” she muttered to the Haman- 
Smythes, by whom she was seated. 

Miss Haman-Smythe, who had no accomplishments, except 
an idiotic smile and a wasp waist, which was supposed to have 
weakened her intellectual as well as her natural development, 
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simply agreed. She generally did agree with everyone; it 
saved so much trouble, and girls who have to think of their 
waists find their time fully occupied. 

Meadwhile, unconscious of effect and heedless of criticism, 
Joan began to sing, “ Oft in the Stilly Night.” 

If no one else in the room appreciated the song or the voice, 
at least Miss Patience Yeo did both. For once dignity was laid 
by, and her heart showed its natural feelings. Her delicate, 
wrinkled, old face flushed, and her eyes grew strangely dim. 
She thought she had never heard anything so exquisite in her 
life, and said so, frankly. 

“Isn’t it beautiful, Melita?” she exclaimed, as Joan rose from 
the piano. 

“It is, sister,” said the eldest Miss Morpeth-Yeo. “I have 
heard nothing like it since I was a girl and went to London with 
our father to hear Jenny Lind. I saw you talking to that young 
lady,” she went on. “Who is she—niece, or daughter, or some- 
thing to that very noisy person in the yellow gown?” 

“Niece,” said Miss Patience, “and such a charming girl, 
sensible and unaffected. I am sure you would like her, sister.” 

Miss Morpeth-Yeo affixed her glasses and gazed critically at 
Joan, who was standing by the piano receiving Lady Pollock’s 
thanks and praises, which were admirably seconded by Mrs. 
Admiral Dennison, who was delighted that her sister’s friend had 
been “snuffed out,” as she afterwards described it. 

“ She has a good presence and seems unaffected,” she answered. 
“You may introduce her to me, sister. But I don’t like the 
Irishwoman. I wish to keep her at a distance.” 

“ Their cottage grounds just touch our boundary,” said Miss 
Patience. “It will seem very unneighbourly to avoid them.” 

“We can afford to be unneighbourly,” said the eldest Miss 
Morpeth-Yeo, sternly. “We have our family dignity to keep up. 
These nobodies of yesterday ought to learn their place.” 

Miss Patience said nothing, but catching Joan’s eye at that 
moment she signed to the girl to return to her old place, and 
then presented her in due form to her sister. 

“Your voice is very charming, Miss O'Rourke,” said the eldest 
Miss Yeo, graciously. “What was that you sang?” 

“One of Moore’s melodies,” answered Joan. “I rather favour 
my national ballads. I think I know most of them by heart.” 
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“ Ah!” said Miss Yeo, coldly. “I know nothing about your 
country, I am afraid. I—I have never met an Irish person 
before.” 

She said it much as she might have said, “I have never met a 
Hawaiian islander, or an Esquimaux before.” 

Joan was amused. It did not offend her in the least. She 
had quite a past-century reverence for old people, and her 
manner only took an added shade of gentle deference as she 
spoke of her country, its shortcomings and its virtues, to this 
stately and important person. 

That manner, so different to Addie Larking’s boisterous gaiety, 
or the county stiffness, or the ordinary dull propriety of their 
social circle, forced Miss Yeo into comparisons in spite of her 
prejudices. She kept Joan beside her, although the gentlemen 
had come in, and she had an important matter to discuss with 
the rector. 

“You must come to see us sometimes,” she said at last, to 
the amazement of Miss Patience. “We rarely pay calls, but 
perhaps you will not stand on ceremony. Just run across from 
your garden, and cheer an hour for us by a song or two. It 
will be a kindness to two dull, old-fashioned folks, I assure you.” 

“ Indeed, I will do it gladly,” exclaimed Joan. “I have so 
often admired your lovely grounds.” 

“ They are considered very fine,” said Miss Yeo, graciously. 
“ Our roses are quite the sight of the garden. Of course they are 
almost over now; but we have every variety of dahlia, and 
chrysanthemums to follow. The conservatory, too, has many 
beautiful specimens of west country flora, if you are interested 
in horticulture at all.” 

She bowed graciously, and then turned to the rector, who was 
hovering near. Addie Larking had secured Captain Talbot, of 
whom she was secretly enamoured, and Sir Lucas had again 
returned to the side of Mrs. Carr. The admiral and his brother 
stood together discussing politics. The Haman-Smythes and 
Dr. Larking were talking of the regatta. 

Mrs. Carr began to feel she had had enough of it, and tele- 
graphed with her eyes to that effect to Joan. At that moment, 
however, Lady Pollock came up to her to beg for one more song, 
and Sir Lucas, hearing of it, crossed over to take her to the piano. 

“It is a treat to hear any good music here,” he said, “so don’t 

17 
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be unkind to us. Your aunt will stay five minutes longer if you 
will sing.” 

Joan hated making a fuss. Once more she drew off her 
gloves. Once more the fair Addie’s visage took upon it an ex- 
pression of the “soured” milk of human kindness as Captain 
Talbot rose unceremoniously and walked over to the piano. 
Once more Mrs. Johnnie bit her lip, and turned her Grecian 
profile ostentatiously away from the group who were making 
such a fuss over the new girl ; and once more did Mrs. Admiral 
Dennison chuckle over her sister’s discomfiture, and prepare 
sugared phrases of condolence for her ears in the bitter by- 
and-by. 

Joan sang even better than she had done on the first occasion. 
There could be no possible question as to the impression she 
made. Every man there, with the exception of the rector, who 
had not forgiven her remarks at dinner, felt an odd sensation 
in throat or eyes as he listened to the tender pathos of words 
and voice, and watched the beautiful young face, whose varying 

‘expression gave even greater charm to the song. 

Joan sang “She is Far From the Land.” It seemed as if the 
beauty of the music set free some imprisoned sorrow in her own 
soul that found its best expression there. There are mysteries 
within us of which the breath of music alone gives hints, for 
music alone means more than it says, and passion, and grief, and 
longing, and unrest find their best, if saddest interpretation in its 
mournful harmonies. 

A murmur went round the room, but the faces expressed more 
than the words, and when Joan looked up and caught the ex- 
pression in Captain Talbot’s eyes, she felt she had received a 
higher tribute than a million thanks could have paid. 

But there is nothing so metallic as the senses of jealous 
women, and Addie Larking felt she hated Joan with all the 
force of her narrow, self-bound soul, while Mrs. Johnnie looked 
past and away from her as if unconscious of so insignificant a 
presence, and resolved never to invite her to Yeovil Court, what- 
ever her sister or Lady Pollock thought of it. 

“It was a great success—a great success,” murmured Mrs. 
Carr, delightedly, as the hired fly bore them back to the cottage. 
“Of course some of those old cats are ready to scratch our eyes 
out, but that’s of no consequence. We'll show them we don’t 
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care, and that'll rile them more than anything. Lady Pollock is 
delighted with you, and Sir Lucas with me, and that’s all I 
wanted. By the bye, what were the two old ladies so sweet to 
you for? I was so glad. They’re the best family here, I’m 
told.” 

“Miss Patience is a dear old thing,” said Joan. “They’ve 
asked me to drop in unceremoniously—across the garden way— 
and sing to them now and then.” 

“ And do it by all means,” said Mrs. Carr. “I’m not thin- 
skinned, and not easy to offend. If they like you, and don’t like 
me, it’s not my loss. Somehow you always do get on with old 
people. Of course you must go, my dear. They’re quite the 
people of the place. What a hateful cat that Dennison woman 
is; spite and ill-temper are written in every curve of her mouth 
—a precious big one it is, too! I wasted half my evening trying 
to get into her good graces and thaw her chilliness, and after all 
she never so much as said a civil thing. The men are quite on our 
side, though. Aren’t we like cats and dogs?” and she laughed 
heartily. “ But the dogs are honest and faithful, at least, and 
show that they like you, and are to be depended on. The cats 


(bad luck to them!) are’ suspicious and sharp-eyed, and sharp- 
clawed, too, and if they purr to you one moment, are quite as 
ready to scratch you the next. Never mind, we'll see what the 
regatta will bring forth.” 


(To be continued.) 





La bonne Josephine. 
By L. E. TIDDEMAN. 


“Happy is the woman who has no history!” There may be 
truth in these words, yet the eventful lives are those that interest 
us most, and viewed in this light that of Marie Rose Joseph 
Tascher de la Pagerie (commonly called Joséphine), has a special 
charm for us. She was but sixteen, and fresh from a convent, 
when she was offered as bride, in lieu of her sister, who shrank 
from leaving her island home at Martinique, to Alexandre de 
Beauharnais. It wasa family arrangement, a union between the 
two houses being deemed desirable; the young officer was 
attracted to her at the first interview, although a little reluctant 
to abandon a dissipated life in order to assume the bonds of 
matrimony. Their wedding took place however in December 
1779, and the girl wife, though the powers of fascination for 
which she afterwards became so celebrated were yet undeveloped, 
soon succeeded in winning her husband’s love. But Paris, that 
gayest of all cities, proved too attractive for youth and inex- 
perience, and justifiably or otherwise (it would be hard to say 
which) the jealousy of her husband was aroused. 

When his little son was buta year old, Beauharnais repaired 
to Martinique, with the view of instituting personal enquiries into 
the past history of his wife. 

We can hardly be surprised at the indignation expressed by 
Joséphine’s father when writing to his son-in-law, he says: 


“This then is the fruit of your voyage, and the fine campaign 
you were to fight against the enemies of your country; it has 
ended in a war against the reputation of your wife, and the tran- 
quility of her family.” 


In the teeth of this reproof Beauharnais returned to France, 
applied for a divorce and obtained it, the decision being that 
there were faults on both sides. But since the Marquis de 
Beauharnais, Alexandre’s eldest brother, and his aunt sided with 
the wife against the husband, and taking into consideration the 
fact that the young couple were subsequently reunited, it is not 
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unreasonable to suppose that Joséphine may have been falsely 
accused. During their separation Beauharnais had turned his 
attention to politics, and occupied the position of President of 
the National Assembly when the unfortunate Louis XVI. and 
his wife fled from Paris. 

On this occasion he turned to his colleagues, and without any 
display of surprise or emotion, he made the announcement. 

A little later he resumed his military duties, became Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and gained universal respect on account of his 
courage, coolness and devotion to duty. Yet he failed to satisfy 
the Revolutionary authorities, was accused of deficiency of 
courage, and dismissed the service. He belonged to the old 
régime, blue blood ran in his veins ; no wonder that he failed to 
find favour with the reigning powers. 

It is impossible to realise the disappointment of the zealous 
leader, removed so suddenly from the stage which he had trodden 
for so brief a period. Yet he took his farewell bravely and 
with dignity. 

“ My first duty is to think of my army and my country,” writes 
he. “The decree which removes me is final, and even a victory, 
which appears to me an impossibility, would not be pardoned. 
We have only 35,000 disorderly men to oppose 80,000 troops. 
My death would remedy nothing, I must take my departure.” 

We see him next in prison, facing death with the courage and 
calm which characterised the victims of the Reign of Terror. 
The words he penned to his wife are full of a patient endurance. 


“Je mourrai, avec le calme qui permet pourtant de sattendrir 
pour de plus chéres affections, mats avec ce courage qui caractérise 
un homme libre, une conscience pure et une Ame honnéte, dont les 
veux les plus avdents sont pour la prospérité de la Répub- 
ligque. Adieu, mon ami, console—toi par mes enfants. Console— 
les en les éclairant et surtout en leur apprenant que Cest a force 
de vertu et de civisme qu’ils doivent effacer le souvenir de mon 
supplice, et rappeler mes services et mes titres a la reconnaissance 
nationale. Adieu; tu sais ceux que faime. Sois leur consola- 
tion, et prolonge par tes soins une vie dans leur ceur. Adieu, Je te 
presse ainsi que mes chers enfants, pour la derniére fois de ma vie, 
contre mon sein.” 


Joséphine lay in the Carmelite prison while her husband 
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awaited his fate. For a while she retained her habitual vivacity 
in spite of adverse circumstances, nay, she even made material 
for laughter out of the reverses of fortune, and the sweetness of 
her nature asserted itself. Her own words represent her attitude 
most faithfully. 

“T speak to everyone, and everywhere find hearts to console 
and misfortunes to pity.” Her own were indeed heavy, but she 
bore up bravely, until the news of her husband’s condemnation 
reached her. It affected her physically ; when she should have 
mounted the scaffold the doctor who attended her declared that 
it was impossible, she was too weak to stir, two days would be 
the limit of her life. Meanwhile the fall of Robespierre was 
imminent, and when it was compassed the Reign of Terror ceased, 
the prison doors were opened wide, and the fair Creole stepped 
forth once more, a widow with two children dependent upon her, 
and her property confiscated. 

It is said that Napoleon Buonaparte’s first introduction to 
Joséphine happened when he was Commandant of Paris, when her 
boy, then about twelve years of age, craved the restoration of 
his father’s sword; entering the dreaded presence in fear and 
trembling, and weeping tears of joy as he received the weapon. 
It is said also that, in gratitude for Buonaparte’s kindness to the 
lad, Joséphine presented herself before him, that she charmed 
him by her beauty, by her grace, and by the ineffable sweetness 
of her manners. It is a pretty story, not unworthy of credence, 
since Bourrienne has thought fit to repeat it. If further verifi- 
cation be required we have the words of Eugéne de Beauharnais 
himself. 

“ My mother conceived the idea of marrying General Buona- 
parte, I myself was the cause of their interview, etc.” 

That the marriage was one made from love it would be idle 
to deny, else were the conqueror the most consummate of hypo- 
crites, for surely no sentimental poet ever wrote more glowing 
love letters than those which have been handed down to us. So 
passionate was the affection felt by the warrior of twenty-six 
for his bride (his senior by seven years), that he covered whole 
sheets of letter paper with his doubts and fears, his pangs of 
jealousy, his transports of delight. 

And his wife, fascinated, though her heart’s depths were not 
yet stirred, marvelled a little over the frantic adoration that 
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breathed in each florid epistle. The warrior, on the eve of battle 
seizes his pen and breaks forth in a frantic appeal. 


“My ONLY JOSEPHINE,— 

“Away from you there is no happiness; away from 
you the world is a desert in which I stand alone, with no 
chance of tasting the delicious joys of pouring out my heart. 
You have robbed me of more than my soul, you are the sole 
thought of my life. If I am worn out by all the torment of 
events and fear the issue, if man disgusts me, if I am ready to 
curse life, I place my hand on my heart—your image is beating 
there.” 


A letter such as this, full of faith and fervour, was frequently 
followed by one teeming with mistrust and jealousy. Later on 
came passionate entreaties for Joséphine to join him in Italy. 
One of his sternest critics, Madame de Rémusat, who would 
fain prove that the conqueror had a heart proof against tender- 
ness, is compelled, when considering his attitude towards his 
wife at this period, to acknowledge that even a Buonaparte could 
not “ escape every feeling.” 


“ Adorable woman,” writes the renowned commander, “how 
great a power you have over me! Iam ill with thy complaint, 
I have again a burning fever. Don’t delay the courier more 
than six hours, and let him return at once with the dear letter 
of my queen.” 


Shaking off a passing indisposition which had strengthened a 
reluctance to leave her beloved Paris, proud to feel how dearly 
she was loved, and to know that the man in whom all France 
gloried prized victory for her sake, for had he not said: “I care 
for honour because you care for it, for victory because it brings 
you pleasure?” she bade farewell to her many friends and 
started to join her husband after supping at the Luxembourg 
with some of her friends, regretting bitterly her little house in 
the Rue Chantereine, though a palace at Milan awaited her. 

She had hardly realised the change in her husband’s position, 
though Paris had rung with his praise. When they met she was 
struck by what has been described as his “air of victorious 
superiority, such as belonged to but few kings and princes.” 
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The two were together but a short time, the reunion adding 
to Buonaparte’s impetuous love for his wife. He parted from 
her reluctantly to follow the trumpet-call of duty. 

When the spring of 1797 dawned, Italy was virtually subdued, 
and Napoleon and his wife were again enjoying one another’s 
company in the Serbelloni palace at Milan. It is pleasant to 
pause for a while, to forget bloodshed and victory, and to see 
the hero in this abode of luxury, as Arnault the poet found him. 

Here were lofty colonnades, sumptuous drawing - rooms, 
winding galleries, pillars of shining marble. Here Joséphine 
reigned queen-like, receiving the homage of the Milanese 
nobility, as to the manner born. The freshness of her first 
beauty was over, the dark complexion had lost its warmer tint, 
and she was fain to supply deficiencies by art. But an infinite 
grace was hers yet, and the coquetry that was natural to her 
was called forth by her surroundings. 

Buonaparte himself is described as “small in stature, thin, 
pale, with an air of fatigue,” a kindly smile often playing about 
a mouth usually severe in expression, having a melodious voice, 
and the power to fascinate. Truly, this must have been the 
case, since we are told that he could talk for two hours at a 
stretch, and that although standing, as did his listeners, neither 
he nor they were conscious of fatigue. 

When Joséphine left Martinique, an old fortune-teller made a 
singular prophecy : 

“You will be more than a Queen!” 

The memory of these words must have rung in her ears as 
she smiled on Vicomte and Vicomtesse, and rehearsed the part 
which she was to play later on, her eyes shining as brightly as 
did the diamonds circling her throat and brow. She was over- 
whelmed with flattery and adulation, but she had realised ere 
now that her husband’s devotion was the proof of her greatest 
conquest. For Buonaparte was no universal admirer. When 
in the company of the fair sex he indulged in a brusquerie of 
manner, accompanied by plain speaking, which, even when we 
make allowance for the supposed eccentricity of genius, do not 
commend themselves to us, He would criticise the redness of 
a lady’s arms, upbraid her with regard to a soiled dress, 
deprecate the colour of her hair. But his wife’s costume gave 
him no cause for complaint, since her taste was exquisite, and 
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he would snatch an hour from out his busy life to advise as 
to her toilette,a condescension which must surely have delighted 
her woman’s heart. 

In October, 1797, or to use the term then in vogue, on the 
26th Vendémiaire, Buonaparte signed the Peace of Campo 
Formio, and the Italian campaign was terminated. The Duke 
of Ragusa tells us that no conference had been held at the 
village, it was merely selected for the signing of the treaty. A 
whole day was spent in copying the documents; Buonaparte 
and his companions sat in the drawing-room chatting gaily. At 
ten o'clock all was ready, and he wrote his name with an air of 
insouctance that concealed all anxiety. 

Yet he trembled lest the treaty should not be ratified, and not 
without cause. This was however satisfactorily accomplished, 
and the victorious general received with complacence the con- 
gratulations of Talleyrand. 

“ Peace at last, and peace such as Buonaparte desires. Receive 
my warmest congratulations, my dear General. The Directory 
is satisfied, the public delighted, everything is in the best con- 
dition. Farewell, peace-making General—farewell, friendship 
respect, admiration, gratitude, there’s no end to the list.” 

Buonaparte had triumphed, he figured as an example of self- 
denial, he was compared to Cincinnatus returning to his plough, 
yet in reality he had but consulted his own interests, and carried 
his point in face of opposition. 

“ The Directory,” says Bourrienne, “was far from being satis- 
fied with the treaty of Campo Formio, and with difficulty resisted 
the temptation of not ratifying it. But al! their objections were 
made in vain. Bourrienne made no scruple of disregarding his 
instructions.” 

He left Milan in November, for the congress at Bastadt, and 
his journey through Switzerland was a succession of triumphs. 
At Berne, where he arrived at night, a double line of carriages 
brilliantly illuminated, flanked the road on either side, and fair 
women smiled upon him as they raised a jubilant cry—“ Long 
live Buonaparte! Long live the Pacificator!” At Bastadt a 
letter from the Directory awaited him ; he was ordered to return 
to Paris, and thither he repaired, nothing loth. Great prepara- 
tions had been made for a public reception. The court of the 
Luxembourg was magnificently decorated the dignitaries occupied 
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a large amphitheatre specially erected. Facing the entrance stood 
the statues of Liberty, Equality and Fraternity ; all eyes were 
strained to catch a glimpse of the victorious general. Talleyrand 
spoke in vain, none cared to listen, all awaited the words of 
Napoleon. His voice was firm, his manner modest. From the 
opening syllables, “ Citizen Directors,” to the concluding phrase 
— “When the happiness of the French shall be secured on the 
best practical laws, then Europe will be free,” all was distinctly 
audible. Barras, the regicide friend of Joséphine, and witness at 
her second marriage, made the answering speech, and saluted 
the general on both cheeks. 

Thus the curtain fell on another scene in the life-drama of 

Napoleon Buonaparte. He enjoyed a brief period of domestic 
happiness in the little house in the Rue Chantereine (rechrist- 
ened Rue de la Victoire at a later date), the house which he had 
been compelled to quit two days after his marriage, and to 
which address so many passionate love-letters had been for- 
warded. 
_ Joséphine had incurred a debt of 48,000 for furniture and 
draperies, and her husband paid it reluctantly. He lived the life 
of a citizen, a retiring one to boot, with a view to the mainten- 
ance of his popularity with the people. On a Sunday he accom- 
panied his wife and children to the country, in true dourgeois 
fashion, and was in all respects a model husband. This lasted 
for some months, when an invasion of England was contemplated, 
and the task of visiting the ports and overlooking the prepara- 
tions being carried on there devolved upon Buonaparte. There 
was much talk about a projected invasion of England ; Napoleon 
opposed the project. 

“Tt is too hazardous,” he said to his friend Bourrienne. “I 
will not attempt it, I will not risk upon sucha stake the fate of 
our beautiful France.” 

But the thirst for glory, the longing to make fresh conquests, 
yet burned within him. England could be attacked in another 
quarter of the world, and so the great expedition to Egypt was 
undertaken, and the young officer headed it as General-in-Chief 
of the Army of the East. His successes gained for him the 
applause of a glory-loving people, he won fresh laurels and wore 
them gracefully. 

“ No conqueror,” says Bourrienne, “ever enjoyed a victory so 
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much as Buonaparte, and yet no one was ever as inclined to 
abuse his triumphs.” 

Much has been said of Joséphine’s levity during his absence, 
and it is to be feared that her conduct laid her open to severe 
criticism. Yet we have scant sympathy with Junot, who acted 
as informant, and less still with the husband who was so ready to 
condemn, when he himself had thrown off all shackles and lived in 
open immorality. At this very time, when writing to his brother 
Joseph, he penned the pathetic words : 


“Je te vecommande mes intéréts. Jai beaucoup de chagrin 
domestique, car le voile est entivement levié.” 


Meanwhile, the woman who had charmed all, was coldly and 
unkindly treated by her husband’s family, harassed by debt 
caused by her own extravagance, and outraged by reports of the 
infidelity of her consort, the man who had envied her lap-dog 
lest he should become his rival, the lover who had pained her by 
his jealousy, and charmed her woman’s heart by his idolatry. 
Buonaparte’s return from Egypt reads like a romance, wind and 
tide were in his favour, fortune smiled upon him. At Fréjus, 
where he landed, the people would not allow him to go into 
quarantine. “No quarantine for our protector,” cried they. 
“The hero who has come to defend Provence.” 

At Aix, at Avignon, at Valence, at Lyons, he was féted, a 
telegram warned Paris of his approach, and Joséphine hastened 
to meet him. But as ill luck would have it she took the wrong 
route, and thus afforded to her husband a fresh cause for com- 
plaint. He returned to a solitary home, and when two days 
later his wife arrived, weary and full of fears, yet with a heart 
throbbing for very joy at the thought of their re-union, she 
was refused admittance to her husband’s room, and she stood 
without, filling the house with sobs and unavailing petitions. 
Then came a reconciliation, hollow enough on Buonaparte’s part 
since he was already scheming for a divorce. We are told by 
Monsieur Thiers that Napoleon found it impossible to nurse re- 
sentment against his wife, on the other hand it appears probable 
that at this period of his career he found her tact and influence of 
infinite value, in any case it is certain that during his consulate 
her charms atoned for his gaucherie, and that he was indebted 
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to her for many a partisan from the ranks of the old nodlesse. 
Yet gratitude to her did not induce him to restrain his excesses, 
nor did he appear to obey in his private life any dictate save 
that of impulse. Meanwhile he resented his wife’s jealousy, and 
his sentiments are best realised by his own words. 

“She is always afraid that I shall fall seriously in love, though 
she must be aware that love is not made for me. For what is 
love but a passion which leads one to abandon the universe for 
the object loved. And assuredly I am not of a character to 
indulge in such exclusiveness.” 

This from the man who had written : '“ My dear, do remem- 
ber to tell me that you are certain that I love you more than 
can be imagined ; that you are convinced that my every moment 
is devoted to you; that no hour passes that I do not think of 
you ; that it has never entered my mind to think of any other 
woman ; that to me they all lack grace, beauty and intelligence, 
that you, you as I see you, as you are, can please me and absorb 
my whole soul, that you have wholly filled it, that my heart 
has no corners that you do not see, no thoughts that are not 
subordinate to you,” and the like. 

Outwardly, however, Buonaparte behaved well to his wife, 
surrounding her with luxury. But this could not atone for her 
disappointment at not having a child, for she knew this to be 
necessary to the fulfilment of her husband’s ambition, she knew 
also that for this cause, above all others, he contemplated a 
divorce. With this he threatened her after every fresh dis- 
agreement, and disagreements were inevitable, infidelity on his 
part, reckless extravagance on hers necessitated them, and it 
was not until Buonaparte conceived the project of becoming 
Emperor that her fears were allayed, then it was but tem- 
porarily ; ere long he explained to her coolly and in measured 
tones that it was imperative for the country’s sake that they 
should part. Her first desire, to which she gave voice im- 
petuously, was to retire to Malmaison, and give to her 
husband the freedom he coveted, second thoughts, however, pre- 
vailed, and with a docility that should have moved him, she put 
herself under his orders, announcing her willingness to descend 
from the throne at such time as he should deem expedient. 
Thus it was permitted to Joséphine to stand once more, the 
observed of all observers, her white satin draperies, daintily 
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broidered in silver, sweeping the ground. She wore a bandeau 
necklace and earrings of diamonds, her graceful head crowned 
by elaborate curls was held proudly aloft, her eyes roamed over 
the vast assembly in a vain search for sympathy. But neither 
her beauty nor the recollection of the love he had once borne 
for her stood in the way of Buonaparte’s boundless ambition. 
The injured wife stooped to remind her husband that his 
alliance with her had been of infinite value to him from a 
political point of view, but she did not stoop to conquer. Yet 
she well-nigh established her old sway over him on one occasion 
when she paced the room, her arm linked in his, her tear- 
stained eyes fixed upon his face, while he represented to her 
that all were urging upon him a separation. 

“What say you? Shall it be? What say you, Joséphine?” 
he questioned. 

Her lids drooped, the colour left her cheeks, tears coursed 
down them. But she answered submissively and with infinite tact. 

“ What will you have me say, if your brothers, your ministers, 
all are against me, I have only you to defend me!” 

Only you! Alas! poor Joséphine. Her plaintive appeal 
gained her a few careless kisses, a brief reconciliation, that was 
all. Napoleon still brooded over the divorce, still nursed the 
fond hope of founding a new dynasty, and on the 30th of 
November, 1809, Joséphine’s doom was sealed. Her screams 
rent the air, she sank upon the floor in a deep swoon, the 
Emperor showed emotion. “His grief,’ we are told, “was 
intense.” In spite of this assurance our sympathies are not 
greatly touched, our heart does not melt when we recall the 
three questions drawn up by the Emperor himself and laid 
before the council. 

I,—Whether it was essential to the interests of the State that he 
should divorce Joséphine for the purpose of ensuring a successor. 

II.—Whether on so doing he should marry a Princess allied 
to some ancient dynasty in Europe. 

III.—Whether a Russian or Austrian Princess would be the 
most eligible match. 

It only remained for the Act of Divorce to be signed, in the 
meanwhile appearances must be kept up. Fétes were still con- 
tinued, Joséphine assisted at them, her pale cheeks rouged, her 
mouth set firmly. There was a grand function at the Tuileries, 
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the Emperor wore a plumed hat, the costume he had donned 
when crowned, Joséphine faced him ablaze with diamonds; on 
the following day there was a féte of unparalleled magnificence 
at the Hotel de Ville. This was the last appearance in public 
of the unfortunate Joséphine. 

On December the 16th, she clad herself victim-wise in a 
simple.white robe, laid aside her costly jewels, and pale to the 
very lips listened to words which struck the death blow to her 
happiness. She signed the Act with a resolute hand, the 
Emperor also retained his composure. It was not until she 
and her husband were alone together that the unfortunate 
Joséphine broke down. On the following day she quitted the 
Tuileries for ever, and retired to Malmaison to hide herself from 
the gaping crowd. 

On the 23rd of February Napoleon married Marie Louise, 
daughter of the Emperor of Austria. 

The hopes of the nation rose high, it nursed dreams of un- 
broken peace, the happy couple were greeted with universal joy. 
Marie Louise is described as a blonde, with an exquisite com- 
plexion, “of a simple and innocent nature, reserved, and made 
for domestic love.” 

Joséphine, as one biographer affirms, “had introduced Napo- 
leon to the society of the Faubourg St. Germain, Marie Louise 
into that of the monarchs of Europe, Versailles and its etiquette 
flourished once more in France.” 

Bourrienne’s account of his interview with the deposed 
Empress at Malmaison gives a true picture of the grief into 
which she was plunged. “She threw herself,” says he “on the 
ottoman on the left of the fireplace, and beckoned me to be 
seated near her. It was some time before she could sufficiently 
command her feelings, and her tears still flowed as she said: 
‘My dear Bourrienne, I have drained my cup of misfortune. 
He has cast me off! forsaken me. He conferred upon me the 
vain title of Empress only to render my fall the more marked. 
Ah! we judged him rightly. I did not deceive myself as to the 
destiny that awaited me, for what would he not sacrifice to his 
ambition ?’” 

Later on when Bourrienne was alone with her, she gave him a 
description of the last dinner which she partook of in company 
with her husband, dwelling on his sinister looks and on the dark 
forebodings that filled her own troubled heart. 
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“Coming close to me,” said she, “‘ he took my hand, pressed 
it to his heart, and after gazing at me for a few moments, said, 
“Joséphine, dear Joséphine, you know I have loved you; to you 
alone do I owe the only moments of happiness I have tasted in 
this world. But Joséphine, my destiny is superior to my will; 
my dearest affections must give way to the interests of France.”’” 

This interview with Bourrienne occurred a year after the 
divorce, and yet, as he himself says, “it was still a new theme 
of grief,’ none the less so, because Joséphine still took delight 
in the wearing of jewellery and delicate attire, for which weak- 
ness she excused herself pathetically in words addressed to him. 

“Why, my dear friend, it is true all these things should be 
indifferent to me, but it is a habit.” 

In her retreat at Malmaison many a letter from her husband 
reached her, urging her to courage, begging her to sleep well 
for his sake. This correspondence continued until her death, 
and might not be uninteresting to the student of psychology. 
Later on when the much desired heir arrived, Joséphine wrote 
to Marie Louise, as well as to the happy father, with what 
feelings it would be hard to imagine, nor can we attempt to 
gauge his sentiments as he penned the few brief lines below. 


“My FRIEND,— 

“J have received your letter and thank you. My son 
is fat and well, and I hope will thrive. He has my chest, my 
eyes, my mouth. I continue to be satisfied with Eugene, who 
has never given me any pain. 

“ NAPOLEON.” 


The failure of Buonaparte’s hopes brought no joy to Joséphine, 
she sorrowed over his fall, she sorrowed yet more deeply when 
she realised that he went to Elba unaccompanied by his wife. 

“ Although I am no longer his wife,” said she, “I would join 
him to-morrow, did I not fear my presence would be disagree- 
able to him. It is especially at this moment when he is aban- 
boned by everyone that it would please me to be near him, to 
aid him to support the dulness of Elba, and to share half his 
grief. I never so regretted a divorce which always afflicted me.” 

Here spoke the true woman who had earned for herself the 
title of Ja bonne Joséphine. A few days after she had spoken 
thus, she was seized by a sudden malady, inflammation of the 
throat, to which she succumbed almost immediately. 
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On June 2nd, 1814, the Archbishop of Tours preached a 
funeral sermon, summing up her life and dwelling on her kind- 
ness to the poor. “Joséphine,” added he, “was not only 
charitable. If it were permitted for a minister of God at the 
altar to talk of worldly qualities, I should speak to you, my 
brothers, of the nobility and grace of her manners, and of that 
extreme politeness which never deserted her, and which touched 
us all the more as it had so long ceased to be allied with power.” 

The statue that stood in Paris to the memory of da donne 
Jostphine was cast to the ground by men who could not find 
words strong enough to express their abhorrence of Napoleon’s 
tyranny, but our hearts are moved with sympathy when we 
recall her. That her conduct was not beyond reproach is no 
doubt undeniable, but it is impossible to withhold our pity. 
Napoleon’s biographers have shown themselves anxious to solicit 
the same on his behalf, we are told that he felt parting with his 
wife intensely, he himself would have us credit this statement, 
and poses as a lover of his country, considering the interests of 
France alone. That his personal advantage was ever his first 
consideration is however sufficiently manifest. His own words 
appear as evidence of this. 

“ Buonaparte,” says Emerson, “was singularly destitute of 
generous sentiments,” and this assertion is followed up by a 
quotation. “There are two levers for moving men, interest and 
fear ; love is a silly infatuation, depend upon it. Friendship is 
but a name. I love nobody, I do not even love my brothers ; 
perhaps Joseph, a little, from habit, and because he is my elder ; 
and Duroc, I love him too; but why? because his character 
pleases me: he is stern and resolute,and I believe the fellow 
never shed a tear. For my part I know very well that I have 
no true friends. As long as I continue to be what I am, I may 
have as many pretended friends as I please. Leave sensibility 
to women ; but men should be firm in heart and purpose, or 
they should have nothing to do with war and government.” A 
man who nursed sentiments of this nature could scarcely be 
supposed to suffer severely through his affections, and in read- 
ing them we are tempted to ask ourselves who was most de- 
serving of pity, the woman who shared the splendours of the 
Tuileries with such a consort, or the lonely occupant of Ma!- 
maison weeping over words of tenderness written by the husband 
of Marie Louise ? 





The Romance of a Store. 


“WELL,” said McJones, in the long, drawn-out note which was 
particularly his own, “I guess it’s getting on all right.” 

“ And paying ?” queried the Captain. 

“And paying,” repeated McJones. Heclosed his mouth with 
a snap, as if figuratively tasting his profits. 

“It was a venture,” said the Captain meditatively, after a pause 
knocking the ashes out of his pipe. 

“Venture!” reiterated McJones. Then ina still higher key, 
“Venture! Why, man, it was the biggest speculation I ever put 
my hand to, and I guess they’ve been many.” 

He chuckled quietly to himself as if at some secret recollec- 
tion. 

“Tt wasn’t the money so much—I’ve run bigger things than 
that, but it was whether it would pay or not in this blessed 
London of yours. You are all so hoity-toity that you can’t put 
your delicate fingers to anything that smells of trade, though the 
profits come in handy, if they are given you in a silk purse, 
and no mention is made of the counter and office stool.” 

The Captain winced a little. McJones’s taste was not of the 
finest order ; and he had a knack of calling a spade a spade in 
a fashion which savoured too much of the plough and too little 
of the drawing-room. But just now it suited him to ignore 
these little peculiarities, so he continued his catechism with per- 
fect good humour. 

“Well, you see, McJones, we might perhaps turn ourselves more 
to trade if we all possessed your business capacities. Everything 
looks pleasant to the man who succeeds.” 

His auditor scarcely veiled the smile of satisfaction which 
overspread his features, The virtue of humility had not been 
called forth by the circumstances of his life. The man was a 
gigantic success. Everything he touched seemed to bring him 
money. 

He had been all over the world, and gathered wealth in every 
capital. No country claimed him as her own, though the 
captain had a shrewd suspicion that the prefix to his patronymic 
had not always existed ; and that while he despised the metro- 
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polis and affected Yankeeisms, it was more than probable that 
London street cries had first assailed his infant ears. 

“ May I ask,” he queried, after a pause, “if it is not imperti- 
nent, what made you fix upon London as the scene of your 
speculation ? ” 

McJones smiled in a superior way. 

“ My dear fellow,” he said a little scornfully, “it is clear to see 
you have not knocked about the world as much as Ihave. No” 
—with an authoritative wave of the hand, as the Captain would 
have interrupted ; “ I’ve not the slightest doubt that you have 
been in India and Egypt, and half over the globe with your 
regiment, but that is a different thing to knocking about as 
I’ve done, and seeing men in the rough. When I came back, 
what did I find? England and London especially, full of young 
fellows loafing about—most of them failed for your blessed 
army, and not knowing what to do with themselves. Brought 
up to nothing, is it wonderful they can find nothing to do? 
There are plenty of other men, trained to work, who can slip 
into all the vacancies, and quite right too.” 

“ But,” interrupted the Captain warmly, “they do find employ- 
ment, and turn out rattling good fellows into the bargain.” 

“Yes,” sneered McJones, “and go to the dogs as well. I’ve 
been behind the scenes myself, remember, and for every success, 
there are at least ten failures. Have you been among the emi- 
grants ?—in the backwoods ?—and the bush?—and the gold fields? 
My word! but you find some specimens there! Beauties! 
Oh! they’re a credit to their mother country, I can tell you.” 

The Captain winced a little, and a hot flush rose to his fore- 
head. 

McJones laughed, and getting up, put a large hand good- 
naturedly on his shoulder. 

“Guess that puts your monkey up, eh? But it’s truth. 
Facts are facts, man, and ugly ones sometimes. We will leave 
those details, though, and go on. Well, the idea struck me, 
why should all these young chaps go out of the country when 
they might just as well stay in it and work? They'll turn their 
hands to anything out there, why should they be too proud to do 

he same at home?” 

“Oh! but that is different,” interposed the Captain quickly. 

McJones surveyed him coolly. 
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“So I was told a dozen times at first,” he remarked, “ but 
allow me to remind you that necessity is as ugly a reality as 
facts. When you are really hungry, dry bread tastes as sweet 
as cake. It was a touch and go to begin, but I did it, and it is 
—paying.” 

He rang out the last word with conscious pride, and the 
Captain’s wrath evaporated in interest. 

“ And you mean to tell me that your store is being worked, at 
this present minute, entirely by gentlemen ?” 

McJones nodded. 

“Look here,” he said, tapping on the table with two fingers ; 
“T'll just give you a brief sketch of the thing. I got my men 
—some one way and some another. There was work for the 
detectives occasionally, for I’m too old a bird to be caught with 
chaff, and was not going to take every young spark who thought 
he would try hishand ata new thing. I only took men who 
had fairly failed for the army, or any other profession ; or a 
lad whose parents were sending him abroad because they did 
not know what to do withhim. I just told ’em straight at the 
outset that I would stand no nonsense, and meant work, if they 
didn’t. And I'll say that much for your gentleman, he does 
work when he sets his mind to it.” 

“ Of course,” muttered his hearer gruffly. 

“Well, perhaps you see the ‘ of course’ clearer than I do,” re- 
sponded McJones good-humouredly. “At all events, I don’t see 
why he should mind standing behind a counter any more in 
England than across the Atlantic. A store is a store, I say ; and 
my fine young gentlemen are beginning to find that out too. 
Why, man alive, I get more applications than I know what to 
do with; and as for the parents, they send me letters by the 
score—tons of ’em.” 

“And you have done all this without a hitch?” said the 
Captain curiously. “ Are you a ruler of men’s passions as well 
as an organizer? How do you keep them out of mischief ?” 

McJones tilted his heels a little higher, and lighted another 
cigar before answering. 

“Well,” he said, with a sly look at his companion, “I give ’em 
a little taste of military discipline. First, I put ’em into a kind 
of uniform—pleased their vanity, you see, and it looks better 
behind a counter. Then I lodged them altogether in one block 
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of buildings, and they christened it ‘The Barrack’ the first 
night. They are all under charge of a Colonel, an old army 
man—(had any amount of applications for that, by the way)— 
who knows his business. They can go and come as they like, 
after hours, I told,him, but they must all be in to time as much 
as if they were in a regiment. Any irregularity is reported 
at once.” 

“And how about the other departments ?” queried the Cap- 
tain ; “what do you do about your women-folk ?” 

“Well, to tell you the truth, Captain,” returned the other 
candidly, “the gals gave me more bother than all the rest of the 
concern put together.” 

The Captain laughed. 

“ Never a rose without a thorn,” he quoted. 

“And they weve thorny,’ responded McJones feelingly. 
“My! if I hadn’t bet my bottom dollar that my store should be 
worked by ladies and gentlemen, and by zo one else, I declare I 
would have cut the whole thing!” 

* “Were they so bad ?” said his interlocutor sympathisingly. 

“They weren't,” retorted McJones energetically. “Bless 
their hearts, it wasn’ them ; it was their mothers. If you could 
have seen all those good ladies crowding up to me! I think I 
surprised one or two of them when they began about ‘it not 
being done in their day, and ‘not work for ladies,’ Probably 
not, [ told them, but their daughters had applied to me for 
work, and I did not see anything more derogatory in measuring 
off ribbon, trimming hats, or trying on a gown, than the work 
hundreds of ’em are doing in the hospitals every day, or washing 
poodle dogs for some cross old woman. My word!” he con- 
tinued, rising, and pacing up and down the room, “ I’m a rough 
fellow enough myself; but it does rile one to see the cold- 
blooded way those poor governesses and companions are treated 
in some houses. Pah! it’s sickening! And their employers go 
off to missionary meetings and talk cant, when they are be- 
having like a set of dressed-up savages themselves at home. I 
don’t profess any creed, but the women-folk who work for me 
shall zever have to complain of bad treatment.” 

The Captain stretched out a hand, and grasped his warmly. 

‘Bless you for that,” he said heartily. 

For the first time McJones looked a little abashed, at such an 
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unwonted demonstration of feeling. But in a moment he re- 
covered his habitual sang froid. 

“ They came round after a bit,” he continued, with a twinkle 
in his eye, “ when they found it was to be all square and proper, 
and that their gals weren’t to be up to all kinds of jinks, but 
lodged in rooms by themselves with a matron to look after them. 
They get along all right, I can tell you, and are a very fine lot 
too!” 

It was impossible to help laughing. 

“You are an extraordinary man, McJones,” said the Captain, 
“but how do you manage to keep all this going? You cannot 
be always on the spot yourself.” 

McJones shook his head. 

“No. I have a manager. He’s the only man in the whole 
concern who isn’t a gentleman; but I was not going to have 
any amateurs experimenting with my scheme. I knew my man, 
and that is saying enough. Come on, and see for yourself, what 
you think of him.” 

He linked his arm in his companion’s, and the two came 
down the hotel steps together. A greater contrast could 
scarcely be imagined. The Captain, a spruce, upright figure, 
bronzed, and somewhat dried up by an Indian sun, but dressed 
to a nicety; the other, his tall hat pushed decidedly farther 
back than fashion permitted, his coat indicative rather of com- 
fort than elegance, and his whole air that of a man who defied 
the world—and came out conqueror. 

They walked on for some minutes in silence, away from the 
more fashionable quarters, and towards that part of London 
which to many minds is emphatically “over the border.” Then 
McJones expanded a little. 

“You sce,” he said, “my work does not only lie up here—I 
found out it would not do to depend upon uncertain supplies for 
my country produce, so I took that under my supervision too. 
A few days in the country enabled me to hire some of those 
farms lying about so handy—lots of ’em, going dirt cheap. 
They are worked on the same principle. A good, knowledg- 
able bailiff over each, and all the labourers gentlemen. There 
is a lady in each house to look after the gals who do the dairy 
and poultry. 

“T’ve only two rules, but stick to ’em through thick and thin. 
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They sust be ladies, and they must work. No shirking of that, 
I told ’em. The farmers’ daughters tried piano-playing and 
French novels, and it didn’t pay. Now, I am going to try turn- 
ing up your sleeves and putting your shoulder to the wheel. 
The farms kill two birds with one stone. I get my supply of 
milk, butter, poultry, and eggs regular, and under my own con- 
trol ; while if any of the hands at the store turn up ill, or want 
a holiday, I just pack ’em off there for a change.” 

The Captain paused for a moment in genuine admiration. 

“McJones!” he cried. “You are a genius, man; how do 
you keep all this going?” 

McJones grinned. 

“Well,” he said in his longest drawl, “I don’t know about 
genius. It wanted capital, and a head, and I happened to have 
both. Now, come along in, there it is in front of you.” 

The Store did not differ in any outward respect from many 
of its kind in more fashionable localities. A large mass of 
building, rather ugly than otherwise, with a constant stream 
coming and going through its open doors; and a line of cabs 
and carriages waiting outside. 

“You get plenty of customers,” remarked the Captain. 

McJones smiled again. 

“Customers, yes! At first they were mostly of one class, but 
we have everyone now. Bless you, they all come where they 
can get things cheap. Last week we had three duchesses.” 

If the Captain expected to be astonished, his expectations 
were disappointed. There was nothing unusual or startling in 
this great concern worked by gentlemen. The only thing which 
struck the senses, and then only with a consciousness of some- 
thing pleasant, was that every official was dressed alike. If the 
dark blue uniform, with buff facings, pleased the wearer’s vanity, 
it was very pleasant to the eye, and a refreshing change from 
the black coat of ordinary use. 

Once the Captain was nearly getting into trouble. Passing 
through the grocery department, where a fair, good-looking 
young fellow was enlarging on the merits of streaky bacon to a 
bride, whose pretty face was puckered into anxious lines over 
the responsibility of pleasing her lord, the Captain suddenly 
exclaimed: “ Why, that’s young Harrison! I must just ask 
him how his father is.” 
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But McJones checked the outstretched hand, and drew him 
away. 

“My dear fellow,” he said drily, “we never recognise our 
friends here.” 

The Captain felt snubbed, but contented himself with making 
a few trifling purchases in the stationery department, and found 
it very agreeable to be waited upon by an individual whose 
taste in photograph frames did not totally disagree with his own. 

He was allowed to peep into the millinery and show-rooms 
where the bright-faced girls, in their blue uniform, completed 
the harmony of the whole. 

“T shall envy my wife,” he said smiling, “when I bring her 
for her next new bonnet,” and then followed his cicerone up 
many flights of stairs to the top storey. 

Here they passed through a large room, full of clerks, into a 
smaller apartment, tenanted only by one girl, also writing busily. 
From thence, another door led into the sanctum of the manager. 
As they were passing in, a young fellow came out. 

“Oh, Thorold, we are just going to see your father. Shall 
we find him very busy?” 

“ Not particularly, sir.” 

He held open the door for them into a small but comfortably 
furnished room, occupied only by an elderly man. 

“Mr. Thorold,” said McJones, “allow me to introduce Captain 
Dennison. He has been looking over the Store, and has been 
—may I add ” (turning to his visitor)—“ much interested in it.” 

“Much,” responded the Captain heartily. 

It was with some curiosity that he regarded the “only man 
who was not a gentleman ” in the whole concern. 

He saw a rugged, clever face, with keen eyes shaded by some- 
what bushy, white eye-brows. There was business written in 
every feature ; but it was a good face, and one that you felt 
would treat you fairly, though with strictest justice. 

If the man were not a gentleman, the Captain decided that he 
possessed a large share of gentlemanly feeling, and more than 
an average amount of brains. 

Coming out they again passed the same young man talking 
to the girl in blue. 

The Captain glanced significantly at them. 
“ Have much of that sort of thing here?” he asked smiling. 
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McJones looked back at the couple and shrugged his shoulders 
carelessly. 

“ My dear fellow, that’s not my concern; they must settle it 
amongst themselves. We don’t generally mix the sexes here, 
but Miss Matheson is Thorold’s own private secretary, and only 
works in his private office. He must look after his own son.” 

Fortunately for her own peace of mind, the girl in blue re- 
mained totally ignorant of the remarks being passed upon her. 

“These are the letters and invoices, Mr. Thorold,” she was 
saying. “Perhaps you would ndt mind taking them to your 
father ?” 

He gathtred the papers together, and was leaving the office 
when a bright-faced boy came rather bashfully in, and laid a 
bunch of primroses on her desk. 

“T could not get any violets to-day, Miss Matheson, there 
was such arun on them that they had all gone before I got 
out.” 

“Oh, thank you, Tom, these are lovely ; you quite spoil me.” 
_ She smelt the sweet, fresh blossoms, and tucked them in her 
belt, the boy looking on with gratified pleasure. 

Now, Tom Markham’s admiration for Miss Matheson was an 
acknowledged fact. He worshipped her with all the infatuation 
of seventeen, and sang her praises to anyone who would listen. 
His notion of bliss at present was to be her humble slave. He 
would probably have thoroughly enjoyed lying down for her to 
walk over, but that being impossible in these prosaic days, con- 
tented himself with bringing her such little offerings as the 
present one, and trying to anticipate her slightest wish. But for 
her absolute refusal to accept anything besides the tiniest 
bunches of flowers, his pay would long ago have been recklessly 
squandered in every conceivable trifle. 

The lad was a general favourite, and his cheery ways and high 
spirits had not as yet suffered from a London life. His proper 
sphere ought to have been that of a country squire or rollicking 
sailor, but being the very younger son of a very numerous 
family, his father had been glad to place him where he could 
learn something that would pay, with the additional advantage of 
being amongst men of his own class. Perhaps the old Admiral 
hardly admitted to himself how much this latter consideration 
weighed his decision when he parted with his Benjamin. 
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The lad now hesitated, looked across at Thorold, and then 
blurted out eagerly: 

“ Miss Matheson, may I take you home this evening? I know 
your brother is going to Richmond.” 

It was one of Miss Matheson’s privileges, as the manager’s 
private secretary, to live at her own home, and one of Markham’s 
keenest pleasures to escort her whenever opportunity occurred, 
yet now Thorold, apparently absorbed in his papers near the 
further door, first reddened, and then bent his brows in a dark 
frown, when the girl’s answer came brightly : 

“Thank you very much, Tom, if you will be ready at six,” his 
frown deepened, and with a rustle of his papers, closed the door 
with a bang. 

The girl in blue glanced up with a look of surprise, but the 
closed door told her nothing, and she continued her writing. 

An hour later she and Markham were pursuing their way 
towards Kensington. 

It was a little house at which they stopped, of the grey villa 
type, of which there is every variety to be found in that popular 
locality. 

But inside the resemblance ceased. Every bit of furniture 
and well-worn carpet seemed to repeat “ We do not belong here,” 
every picture on the wall seemed to assert its claim to larger 
rooms and loftier ceilings. 

“Tt always seems just like home,” wrote Tom to the country 
house in Devonshire, and the Admiral left his cards the next 
time he was in Town, and came away shaking his kindly head 
at Fortune’s fickle moods. 

Tom’s advent was hailed with a shout of joy by a sturdy little 
fellow of eight, who forthwith dragged him off into what was 
called by courtesy the garden, to show him his last creation in 
boats. 

“Mattie,” called a feeble voice from the drawing-room, and 
Miss Matheson went in. 

“ Mattie,” said the voice again, “is that Tom?” 

“Yes, dear ; did you want him ?” 

Miss Matheson knelt down by the sofa and kissed the little 
white face. Her crippled sister was very dear to her. 


“T only hoped,” answered the child wearily, “that it was Mr. 
Thorold.” 
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A little frown came over Miss Matheson’s forehead, but she 
only stooped and kissed the child again. 

“ Has it been a bad day, Edie?” she questioned tenderly. 

“Very long,” said the little sufferer, but further explanation 
was interrupted by the sudden banging of the front door, and a 
figure in the inevitable blue and buff looking into the room. 

“Mother! Where zs mother? Oh, here she is,” as the lady 
in question appeared. “Mother dear, do you think you could 
let us have a little grub for the river? Edwards and I are going 
down there this evening. I’ve only got ten minutes.” 

Mrs. Matheson hurried off to get the required provisions, and 
the new-comer threw himself into a chair by the sofa, and took 
Edie in his arms. 

“Well, old lady, what were you and Mattie looking so solemn 
about when I came in? Did she have to walk home alone?” 

“ No, Tom came with her.” 

“Oh,” said Hal carelessly, “I thought perhaps Thorold would.” 

“T would rather have Tom,” interrupted Mattie hastily. 

“Of course,” said Tom teasingly, “ we all know her ladyship 
losis on Thorold as the dust at her feet.” 

“T don't,” began Mattie hotly, “ but I don’t see why we should 
associate with him more than is necessary.” 

“Please, Hal, don’t,” began Edie appealingly, but Hal was 
in a teasing mood, and wanted something to occupy his time till 
his mother returned. 

“No, Edie, nothing will every make Thorold a gentleman, don’t 
forget that. He has been toa public school, and Cambridge, 
and is a ripping good fellow, and mother likes him, and thinks 
him very nice, but he is not good enough for the high and mighty 
Miss Mattie.” 

“It’s not fair, Hal,” retorted Mattie, angry tears in her eyes. 
“Just because mother is kind to your friends and has them here 
is no reason she should like them.” 

“Qh, but she does like Thorold, don’t you, mother?” as Mrs. 
Matheson appeared. 

She glanced from once face to the other, and took in the 
situation. It wasa long-established dispute. 

“TI thought you were in a hurry, Hal. Here is some food. 
I hope you will find enough.” 

“You're a brick, mother.” He bounded up, put Edie on the 
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sofa again, and was racing off into the hall, when a ring at the 
bell brought him hastily back. 

“Visitors,” he groaned. “Can’t I hide?” 

“Too late,” smiled Mrs. Matheson, but the next moment there 
was a glad chorus of : 

“Gwen!” 

“Oh, Gwen dear.” 

“ Hullo, old girl, it’s a blessing it is only you.” 

Hal waited only to kiss the new arrival, and was off; while 
Gwen came in, the neatest possible little hospital nurse. 

Five years ago she was riding to hounds, and playing tennis 
down in sunny Suffolk ; now she was putting the same amount 
of energy into a hospital ward, and turning out a model nurse. 

“T have four hours off,” she said ; “so I can stay to dinner, 
mother. Who has Jack got hold of in the garden?” 

“Tom Markham,” replied Mrs. Matheson. “Are you very 
tired, my child ?” 

“ Not very, mother.” 

Two minutes later, the hospital nurse, divested of bonnet and 
cloak, was having a race with Markham on stilts. It was 
necessarily short, by reason of the limited area; but there 
seemed no limit to the peals of laughter and amusement. 

Mrs. Matheson watched them from the garden-door. “What 
children they are!” she said smiling, and then sighed. 

Mattie linked her arm in her mother’s. 

“You see we have not had all the fun knocked out of us yet, 
mother, in spite of the uniform.” 

Mrs. Matheson smiled again, and sighed again. She had 
been one of the mothers described by McJones as “thorny.” 
Not aggressively so; but quietly fearful of the unknown world 
into which her carefully-trained daughters were suddenly 
launched by circumstances. 

Now, three of them wore uniform ; two at the store, one at 
the hospital, and she was trying to like it and feel it best. 

Next morning, when Mattie went into the office,a bunch of 
violets—fragrant, and sparkling with dew, lay on her desk. She 
took them up with an involuntary cry of delight. 

Thorold, writing busily at another table, bent lower over his 
work. There was nothing unusual in his presence. He was 
in and out. of the office all day, from his father’s private room. 
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But his relations with his father’s secretary were of the 
scantiest. He wrote, and looked over papers, for the work was 
enormous ; but they rarely exchanged half-a-dozen words all 
day, except on business. 

Mattie put down the violets, and began copying out a pile of 
letters put ready for her. She wrote on for an hour ; the figure 
at the other table never moving. Then she put down her pen, 
and began reading over her work. She did not seem to be in 
such a keen business mood as usual. Perhaps there was some 
magnetism in the gréy eyes watching from behind, which pre- 
vented studious application. 

“My father wished these invoices looked over, and taken back 
to him, Miss Matheson.” 

Thorold laid a sheaf of papers on the desk, and lingered a 
moment. 

“You have no fault to find with the violets ?” 

“ They are beautiful, Mr. Thorold.” 

“ And yet you do not think them worthy to wear ?” 

His voice was constrained, even harsh. 

Mattie gave one quick glance into the grave face, then with 
heightened colour and slow fingers, fastened the flowers in her belt. 

The young man gravely considered them—and her—for a 
moment, then abruptly left the room. 

Mattie sat writing, writing. The pen scratched over the paper 
with a hasty, angry sound. It ran, it raced, it flew. The fingers 
seemed scarcely able to guide its rapid movements. There was 
no cessation of the pace for the best part of another hour; then 
from sheer physical exhaustion it must needs pause. But how 
much had been worked off! How many feelings had gone into 
that inanimate paper! It was bristling with thoughts, alive with 
sensation, rampant with agitation ! 

This man, this quiet-voiced, stern-faced man. She had vowed 
to herself never to accept anything from him, much less wear his 
flowers, and now—the very first time he asked her! Well, they 
had been in her belt for an hour, she could not take them out 
now ; they might as well stay there. 

Again. 

Why did she not like him? Because he had not been born a 
gentleman? Was that sufficient reason? Was he not one in 
every other sense of the term? Gwen had said so, and Gwen 
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rarely erred. Mattie had a very great respect for any opinion 
expressed by this plain-spoken, straightforward young sister of 
hers ; and Gwen had asserted : 

“You know, old Mat, he is a thorough good fellow, and worth 
all the rest put together.” 

Everyone at home liked him, Hal had brought him back 
several times, for tea, or dinner, or in the evening. Mattie, 
never—except on one occasion when he had insisted on bringing 
her home in a thunderstorm. 

Her mother always welcomed him, but then she was so good 
and welcomed all their friends.) And Edie? Perhaps it was 
not so well to think of Edie. It brought back the recollection 
of a somewhat stern face grown wonderfully gentle and tender, 
while two strong arms carried the little cripple about the tiny 
garden. 

Scratch, scratch, scratch ; till the one o’clock bell rang out, and 
Mattie was glad to throw down her pen and run off to luncheon 
and fresh faces. 

Half way down she encountered a stream of girls bound on the 
same errand. One of them, bright-faced and fair-haired, linked 
her arm in hers. 

“Oh, Miss Matheson, what lovely violets you have got! They 
make me think of home.” 

She was a clergyman’s daughter from Dorsetshire, too young 
and bright to have been yet hurt by hard work. 

“I’ve had such fun this morning,” she went on. “Fancy, 
Mrs. Trevelyan came! She never found out who I was till she 
was trying on a new bonnet, and then you should have seen 
her face! Of course she wanted to have a long talk with me, 
but I explained to her that we are not allowed to know our 
friends during work hours, though it was hard not to listen 
about all of them at home, when I was just dying to hear! 
But she is in London for two months, and I am to go and see 
her one evening. Won't it be jolly?” 

Mattie heartily acquiesced in the other’s pleasure. It often 
happened thus—that the girls came across old friends, and had 
many peeps back into the life they had lost, or which was new 
to them. The store occupied their time by day, but after work 
hours they could return to the world waiting for them behind its 
closed doors. 
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For herself, such vencontres rarely happened. No one came 
to the office, except on special business with the manager; and 
even such business was generally conducted through the medium 
of Thorold junior. 

She did not mind; it suited her pride not to be obliged to 
meet people whom she could not acknowledge, and it suited her 
business instincts not to be interrupted. 

Only, sometimes, she wondered in a vague fashion, whether all 
the rest of life were to be spent thus; whether grey hairs and a 
cap would find her still writing. Not that the work itself was 
unpleasant to her. It was infinitely preferable to that which 
she -had discarded for it—namely, acting the part of an upper 
servant to an elderly lady, veiled under the name of “com- 
panion.” 

When the spring days lengthened into summer, and not only 
violets, but roses and lilies were plentiful, the young ladies (and 
for that matter the young gentlemen too) at the store, were apt 
to find the days somewhat tiring. Work increased corre- 
spondingly with the temperature, and they cast longing thoughts 
towards each evening with its attendant liberty. 

Mattie, at her desk, thought the office had never seemed so 
small and hot. Her thoughts went back with an almost sick 
longing to the green lanes and cool garden of her old home. 
Imperceptibly she flagged. 

Somebody’s eyes saw it. 

“You are tired,” said Thorold’s voice at her elbow, as she laid 
down her pen one evening. 

It was nearly closing time. A few minutes more and then 
rest—till the following morning. 

“ Not very.” 

Instinctively she pulled herself together, and began to put the 
books in order. 

“It is tiring work bending over a desk all day,” went on 
Thorold’s voice, with a strange thrill in it. “ And you are not 
used to it.” 

Mattie straightened her back. 

“Ladies can work, Mr. Thorold,” she said in her haughtiest 
manner. 

He came nearer. 


“If I had my way,” he said in the low, thrilling tcnes, “ you 
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should never do another hour’s, another minute’s work. This 
poor little tired hand”—his own closed over it as it lay on the 
desk—“ should never write another word.” 

She sat motionless, paralysed. This man’s audacity deprived 
her of power; and in the moment’s pause he bent over her and 
took not only her hand but herself into his possession. The 
same strong arms which carried Edie into the sunshine were 
round her ; the mouth that unbent in tender lines for the little 
cripple, were pressing passionate kisses on cheek and brow and 
lips as if it could never cease. 

It was the work of a moment; a brief wave of passion which 
broke and passed in a lightning flash ; and then she had slipped 
from his arms, and fled—leaving him staring at the door-like a 
man ina dream, with eyes which passed from vacancy to con- 
sciousness as their owner muttered between his set teeth: 

“ My God, what a brute I have been!” 

He turned to the desk, and mechanically set it in order; 
wiped the pen, put the papers tidy, turned the key. 

It had never been left in disorder before. Then he sat down 
and putting his arms upon it, rested his head there. 

Her desk. Her place. Two softer arms had been resting 
there all the afternoon. The stern lips once, under cover, 
touched the hard wood. 

No one would disturb him. The workers had gone; his father 
would not leave his private room for fully half an hour. He 
could think in peace. 

Peace! nay, there was none for him now. What had he 
done? How was it that in one brief moment, his mad passion 
had overstepped the bounds of that strong will which he had 
believed invincible? Surely, he argued, he might have kept 
under control what had been already so jealously guarded? He 
ground his teeth, and cursed his own folly. She disliked him ; 
he knew it, felt it, and yet the delicious dream had grown. Day 
by day, that strange, one-sided love-making in the dingy office, 
near her, breathing the same air, touching the same objects—all 
the foolish delight of Love’s mystery. 

And now? He writhed on his chair and clenched his hands 
together. 

The office meant to her in plain, unvarnished English—money. 
It meant boots and gloves for herself, little luxuries for Edie ; 
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sundry cunningly-conveyed aids to the household purse. If her 
salary ceased—and it was a good one—all this must cease for 
an indefinite period. Employment is not easy at any time for 
a woman to find in London, and specially such work as the 
present, properly paid and guarded. If he, by one rash act, had 
rendered her present position untenable, what would she do? 

Half an hour did not suffice to answer that question. He 
pondered it all night, and did not find a solution by dawn. 
Every now and then his heart would bound up with fierce 
exultation that for one brief moment she had been his—he had 
held her—had kissed her. Then he chid himself for the bitter 
happiness, and set his brain working afresh. 

Plan after plan arose in his mind, and was dismissed as in- 
feasible. To do as any other man might have done, and urge 
his suit, would be but to drive her more swiftly away. He must 
be the one to go, but, where ?—and how? His father depended 
upon him; he was already conversant with every intricate 
secret of the business ; his presence could not easily be spared. 

How best to get away without doing further harm, and lowering 
his self-respect any more than he had already done, was the ques- 


tion which kept him tossing on his bed till long after the sun had 
risen ; and left but few hours for restless sleep. 


Another soul in London fared but little better that night. In 
the little villa at Kensington, a storm was raging in one young 
breast. The moon might witness it, and the rising sun, and the 
bold sparrows when they lighted on the window sill and chirped 
a good-morning greeting. But no one else was allowed even to 
guess the truth. 

Perhaps Thorold had never guaged her character better than 
when he yielded to his own instinctive consciousness that she 
would be in the office next morning. Nine o’clock struck, to be 
sure, but the hand scarcely pointed to five minutes past, when 
she came quietly in and took her place. 

She had inherited a large share of the spirit of discipline from 
her soldier father; a spirit which forbade her to put private 
feelings before duty, or to turn her back on a difficulty. 
Perhaps a little bit of the fighting element had descended too. She 
would not let anyone see she was afraid; she could hold her 
own, confident in her will. 
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But neither spirit nor will were so strong but that they a/most 
failed her at the last moment. Even with her hand on the office 
door, she faltered. Would he be generous? Would he, in his 
power, take pity on her helplessness? Was she strong enough 
to carry it through ? Why not fly before it was too late—fly, as 
she had done yesterday, and leave the work, her chief, and all ? 

Was it her father’s daughter who would fly from danger? 
She resolutely turned the lock and went in. 

Her first glance, if we except the unconscious one which took in 
Thorold’s face, as white as her own, showed her another occupant 
at the table. He was a lad about fifteen, generally known as the 
“office boy,” in training for higher work, but now serving as 
messenger between the manager and the clerks. 

“The work will probably be heavy, Miss Matheson,” re- 
marked Thorold carelessly, “so John will work in here to-day if 
you have no objection.” 

She bowed a silent acknowledgment and passed to her desk. 
In her heart she thanked him. He had solved one problem at 
least. 

There was a good deal of work done during the first hour in 
the office that morning. John thought the chief’s secretary 
worked a good deal harder than any of the clerks. If her hand 
trembled, he did not know it. If the writing was merely 
mechanical, it was correct and no one was any the wiser. When 
towards eleven o'clock, Thorold went in to his father she 
breathed freer, and the busy, scratching pen was allowed a 
moment’s rest. 

He did not appear in the office again till the afternoon, and 
then came in with every indication of hurry. 

“My father will be glad to see you about those letters from 
Paris, at once, Miss Matheson. If you are going to him now, I 
may as well bid you good-bye. We—that is to say—it has been 
arranged that I should go to New York instead of Fraser, to see 
after that business for Mr. McJones. I start to-night, and 
expect to be absent about a month. It will suit me admirably 
—a new country, a presumably pleasant voyage, and a month’s 
change to enlarge my ideas.” 

He rattled on, without paying much attention, but was holding 
out his hand the while to bid her farewell, and she must per- 
force put her own into it if only for appearance sake. 


19 
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» They said good-bye within a yard of the unconscious John, 
who sat by, only wishing he could: go too, and trying to recall 
enough geography to realise how near New York was to the 
Rocky Mountains and grizzly bears. These abstruse calcula- 
tions prevented him from seeing that the two hands remained 
clasped that brief second longer than etiquette requires, and 
parted tingling with the electricity which it seemed impossible 
for the proud faces above them to have imparted. 

Mattie spent the rest of the afternoon with the manager, com- 
bating the refractory spirit of a French manufacturer, whose 
ideas did not coincide with those of his English customer. 


Edie’s plaintive face greeted her when she returned home. 

“Mr. Thorold has been to say good-bye. He is going to 
America for a whole month, but he has promised to write to me.” 

She kissed the child, made some suitable reply, and escaped 
as soon as possible. 

Safe in her own room, she first indulged in the feminine 
luxury of a good cry, and then faced the question. 

He had said he would be away fora month. She had four 
weeks to fight it out. 

There was nothing strange in this visit to America. Frequent 
journeys to and fro between various places were of constant 
occurrence, and this one had been a long-spoken-of project. 
Only it had not been Thorold who was to undertake it. Cir- 
cumstances had merely caused a sudden change of persons, 
and she accepted the situation. Through the midst of the 
storm in which she had whirled since last night, she had rested 
firmly on the rock that nothing but “fair play” would be 
received from her antagonist. 

Like herself, she knew that the call of duty would find him at 
his post the following morning. No private considerations 
would influence either of these two proud spirits. But it was 
at this point that the strong could and did become merciful. 

Being obliged to cause her unwilling pain, he lightened it by 
the presence of the unsuspecting John. Having done wrong, he 
tried to right it by removing his objectionable presence as 
swiftly as possible. 

He had done his part, it remained for her to determine the 
next move. 
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That move must take place in four weeks’ time: 

Must she go? Would she be obliged to give up the work— 
better, and far more congenial than anything else heretofore; 
and—her salary ? 

That was the real rub. It meant so much—that one gene- 
rous resolve of McJones never to underpay his women-workers. 

Only yesterday morning Mrs. Matheson said with a smile 
how this beautiful summer would help to shorten the winter 
fires before the impending coal strike, and Mattie knew that 
under the brave smile was the anxiety about the additional call 
on the slender purse. Suppose her salary went also? 

Would it be possible at the end of that month, to take up the 
old threads and let things go on as if nothing had happened ? 
Would four weeks obliterate it from their minds and bury the 
recollection in some Lethe’s pool? Or was it probable that 
he, on his travels, might devise some plan for keeping away 
altogether, and leave her in peaceful possession of the field ? 

She was confident of her own power'to keep the secret for 
ever ; and he would never again dare—— 

Stay! how did that word dave come in? 

Why should not he dare what other men had before him? 
And in what would the daring lie? In her own imagination ! 

She was well born?—Yes. A lady?—Yes. Poor?—Yes. 
His father’s secretary ?—Yes. 

On the other hand. 

The store was increasing daily. The manager’s son would 
succeed him. He was, or would be, rich ; and the world loves 
money. It will graciously overlook every side of a dark cloud 
except its silver lining. 

It may not be always convenient to notice the patient delver 
in the background, digging and piling up the yellow gold. His 
hands are rough ; his manners likewise. 

But when the scion of the labouring house steps forth, with 
the moneybags in his pocket, smiling mothers throw open their 
drawing-rooms, and Clubland extends the hand of fellowship 
through the medium of its dandies. 

Had she met Thorold anywhere else, Miss Matheson would 
probably have been the first to see his good qualities. As it 
was—the mark of the office seemed imprinted upon him. 

As it was—— 


19* 
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Two noble natures could scarcely meet without appreciating 
each other’s good points. She did him the justice of imputing 
to his flight its true motive. 

Where another man would have sought to remedy yesterday’s 
error by .an offer of marriage, he tried to shield her by 
refraining. 

Her work, her home, Edie’s little comforts, were secured to 
her for. another month. At the end of that time something 
would probably have evolved itself out of this chaos. Her 
brain could think no further. She must trust the future—and 
work. 

And she did! 

. There was no lack. It seemed as if all London were 
crowding into its last days of sojourn in town all the business 
and, bustle it possibly could, before melting away to country, 
watering-place, or Scotland. 

“ Capital season,” laughed McJones, snapping his fingers, 

“best we have had for years.” 
- And the night never seemed sufficient to cool the store from 
the stream of human life passing unceasingly through its doors. 
It waxed hotter and hotter, and to some of its inmates, a 
veritable prison. 

His son’s absence necessarily threw more work upon the 
manager, and work for him meant work for his secretary also. 

And she laboured on untiringly. Glad of the work ; glad of 
any occupation to distract her thoughts. The pen was not 
often laid down in those days. Every morning she woke de- 
termined to solve the problem—every evening found it post- 
poned once more. It seemed to grow harder each day. 

Then, half-way through, Fate helped her. 

An old aunt, from whom they had never expected a half- 
penny, suddenly died, leaving the Mathesons a small legacy. 
Not much—nothing at all in the eyes of the world stepping 
daintily by; only some paltry £4150 a year—but it meant a 
great deal to them. 

It just meant that the continuance of Mattie’s salary was not 
absolutely necessary to the family comfort—that she was more 
free to pick and choose her work—in fact, that she could say 
good-bye to the office with an easy conscience. 

And then it suddenly became very dear to her. 
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She looked round with affection at its ugly walls and dry 
ledgers. How hard it would be to begin once again somewhere 
else! Only a fortnight more. What excuse could she give the 
manager ? 

Every night of the fortnight she pondered the question in 
her room—gazing out into the soft summer darkness—crying 
to it to help her. 

Must she go? Suppose he had forgotten—or devised some 
plan? 

But the night laughed her to scorn. 

What plan ? 

And how forget ? 

Did not her own cheeks burn afresh at the thought of that 
evening, till she put up her hands to hide them even from the 
darkness! Did not the memory of his kisses set her tingling 
with shame ? 

Ah! if it had been some one now that she could have loved, 
what a difference! Strong arms to guard her, love to shelter 
her; a home of her own ; little children. 

Sweet thoughts that made her eyes glisten, and her lips soft 
with a whispered prayer. 

But ¢#zs man! This man whom she disliked so much, that 
she had to repeat it again to assure herself of the fact. This 
man ! 

She would be gone when he came back. Not before. It 
would be cowardly to desert the manager in this stress of 
business. 

Communings, such as these by night, and the work and heat 
by day, had the effect of taking Miss Matheson’s colour away. 

So much so that the manager noticed it. He always appreci- 
ated good work when he saw it. 

There only wanted a few days to the month’s end. Already 
Mattie was wording her notice, writing it down in odd moments 
on fragments of paper to see how it looked, and tearing them up 
again as unsatisfactory. 

She took a bundle of correspondence to Mr. Thorold one 
morning. ; 

“You are not looking well, Miss Matheson,” he said kindly. “ I 
think you want a little change.” 
| There was no lack of colour then. 
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“Oh _ no,” she answered hastily, “it is only the heat—I am not 
at all tired, and I like work.” 

Pride reared her head a little higher. 

“T know,” he said, “ you have given us proof of that. It has 
been somewhat of a grind lately, and you have done good work 
for the firm, Miss Matheson ”—her face flushed again, but with 
pleasure—* and we should like, that is, we hope you will. avail 
yourself of a holiday in the country. A room at Gray’s Farm 
will be at your service.” 

“The work is not finished,” began Mattie hastily. 

“There is not the slightest need for you to worry yourself 
upon tHat score. My son writes”—referring to some letters 
before him—“ that, though unavoidably delayed several days, he 
hopes to be home early next week, so we shall not be short- 
handed ; and the press will be over. Please, therefore, consider 
yourself at liberty to make your own arrangements with Mrs. 
Gray, unless indeed”—noticing her reluctance—* you would 
rather not ie 

. Civility demanded a reply. 

“ Thank you,” she murmured, “ but I am sure—if I might wait, 
in fact” (seeing the keen eyes regarding her halting sentences 
with surprise) “I do not like leaving the work.” 

“ Ah, well! you must think it over.” 

And he lapsed into his papers again, glad to have done his 
duty ; and more than glad to find someone in these days who 
really cared about work. 

And Pride had a fine time of it that night in the darkness. 

Run away, just as he was coming back? Own herself 
defeated—afraid to meet him? How could she ever have 
dreamed of such a thing? Of course she would stay, tired or no. 

He was the one to blame. Let him go away, and begin new 
work elsewhere. 

Pride walked into the office with a very determined face the 
following morning, and the next; but had not quite so much 
resolution on the third, and on the fourth, knocked at the 
manager’s door with fingers that refused to be perfectly steady. 

“Tf you will allow me, sir, I will accept your offer, and take a 
week’s holiday next Monday.” 

“Certainly, Miss Matheson. I am very glad. If you could 
make it Monday evening, it would suit me best. My son 
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lands the following: day, and will be with me as soon as 
possible.” ) 

So Pride went down to Gray’s Farm, and breathed her 
native air ; and fetched the mid-day post from the next village, 
on Wednesday, for Mrs. Gray, because that ensured its arrival a 
good hour earlier. Of course the daily paper came with the 
second post ; and Pride must needs consult the shipping intelli- 
gence to see if any vessel connected with the firm had arrived 
in port. 

‘It must be the correct thing to do when one is connected with 

a large business, or Pride would not have done it. 
. And while she read the desired information, Thorold sat in his 
father’s room and.rendered an account of himself. The recital 
was necessarily long, but it came to an end at last. Then the 
younger man got up and walked to the window. 

“ Anything happened while I’ve been away ?” he asked with 
an assumption of carelessness. “I noticed Parkins in the office 
as I passed through.” 

“Parkins? Oh, yes. He is taking Miss Matheson’s work 
while she is away.” 

“Ts she ill?” 

The tone perhaps betrayed more feeling than was intended. 

Thorold senior iooked up keenly from under his bushy eye- 
brows. ’ 

“You seem interested in my secretary,” he remarked drily. 

“Tam.” 

His son faced round and spoke steadily. 

“So interested that I intend to ask her to become my wife.” 

“Indeed ?) May I ask how long you have had this in- 
tention ?” 

The young man bit his lip at the tone of veiled sarcasm, then 
briefly told his father what had happened on the eve of his depar- 
ture, and his reasons for going. 

The elder leaned back in his chair, and regarded him narrowly 
during the narration. ; 

“And may I further be allowed to enquire what has trans- 
spired during your absence to cause you to change your mind ?” 

Again the young man winced. 

“It has come to my knowledge” (he did not think it necessary 
to mention the medium of Edie’s childish letters) “ that the family 
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have lately had a little money left them. This materially alters 
Miss Matheson’s position in not making her salary an essential 
to their comfort ; and leaves me free to offer myself to her.” 

“You have probably no doubt in your own mind as to the 
answer you will receive.” 

“ None whatever.” 
~* “Of course not, you young idiots never have.” 

Thorold’s face had grown several shades paler as he faced his 
father. 

‘“T think you and I are at cross purposes, sir. When I offer 
Miss Matheson my heart, there is not the slightest doubt in my 
own mind but that she will treat it with contempt; cast it from 
her, as beneath her notice ; spurn it as the dust at her feet.” 

His breath came fast and labouring through his set teeth, as 
he pictured his own humiliation. 

The manager started forward, and brought his hand on the 
table with a bang. 

“My secretary!” he cried. “My secretary dare to refuse my 
son !” 

' Thorold had recovered himself by an effort ; and now went 
on, speaking in a rapid but quiet voice. 

“That will not make the slightest difference to her, though it 
may mean a great deal to us. The fact of my having more 
money than herself will weigh xothing in the balance of her 
feelings—against it there lies the fact of my birth, which in her 
eyes counterbalances an honest name, a true heart ; in fact—all 
that a man can offer'a woman. She thinks only of her own 
family, her own people, her old life. This present one is a bad 
dream to be forgotten when fortune shall again turn her 
wheel.” 

He paused, breathless, and: the manager’s face darkened 
afresh. 

“ She is beneath you,” he said angrily. “What is her position 
in the world? What will yours be? You will follow my steps, 
and rise higher. McJones is not a man to stop at trifles. In a 
few years you will be manager, partner, member. . Parliament 
will see you yet. And this girl ; this little, insignificant girl who 
works in my office——” 

- His son laid a restraining hand on his arm. 

“ Remember, father, that is not her real postion.” 
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Thorold ‘senior paused. A certain recollection flashed'to his 
mind. Not many weeks ago, by one of those many opportuni- 
ties of meeting, which London affords, he and his secretary had 
met at an evening party. It was borne in very strongly 
then upon the manager that Miss Matheson, in white silk—a 
relic of former days—taking her own place among the many 
guests, was a very different person to the girl in blue who sat in 
the office and conducted his correspondence. 

That memory kept him silent now. 

Thorold left his side and began walking up and down the 
room. : 
“T cannot rest till it is done,” he said. “I behaved like a cur 
the other day, and now 

“ Now,” finished his father bitterly, “you will humiliate your- 
self at her feet.” 

Thorold’s eyes flashed. 

“Humiliate myself? Yes, perhaps. But she shall feel that 
my sense of honour is as deep as her own, that there is such a 
thing as ‘nature’s gentleman, who can be neither made nor 
marred.” 

He threw his head back proudly, and his father regarded him 
with affectionate admiration. 

Under his stern exterior there lurked the softest possible heart 
for this son. Away behind the counting house and ledgers and 
business, there lay a strong love which nothing could destroy. 

“Boy,” he said in a voice which trembled in spite of himself, 
“T cannot bear that she should treat you badly.” 

The young man stretched out his strong brown hand, and 
clasped his father’s tightly. 

“Wish me well, father, for I love her. Oh,” he continued, 
resuming his walk up and down the room, “if I could save her 
from another hour of labour! How I would work for her, that 
her dear fingers might never again be tired!” 

The keen eyes under their shaggy eyebrows watched his every 
step, as he squared his shoulders and threw back his head 
defiantly, ready to fight the world for her if she would let him. 
They glowed and twinkled and grew dim with sympathy. He 
was a good lad. 

It was not until long after business hours that the two locked 
the private room, and walked home together. 
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Down at the sunny farm in Suffolk’ next morning, Pride was 
having a good time of it. There were little chickens to feed 
and the dairy to visit, and then a long morning in ‘the orchard, 
where the apples were already turning red and golden and 
russet-brown: Sucha delicious morning—nothing around but 
sweet country sounds and scents—late roses, quacking ducks, 
sweet peas, and the swish of the scythe cutting the second crop of 
hay. 

Just a morning to sit and dream, and think the thoughts which 
seemed so incongruous in the office—very incongruous also for 
Pride, who should surely never let its fancy rove into an im- 
possible future—a future so bright and fairylike that it made 
Pride’s eyes shine, and the prettiest possible colour come into 
her cheeks, quite unconscious that all this time Love was coming 
towards her through the orchard, hidden under the prosaic 
disguise of a tweed suit and straw hat. 

So engrossing were the fancies that Love came quite near, 
and stood looking down on her with a sense that pink and white 
were prettier garments than the blue uniform which had 
formerly seemed so perfect on the wearer, and yet not able to put 
his feelings into words, nor, in fact to begin words of any kind, 
so great was the tumult in his breast. 

And then, suddenly, she saw him, and sprang up with a little 
¢ry—a cry in which surprise and joy, longing and pain, were so 
strangely blended, that Love took her in his arms, and all his fine 
speeches and elaborate explanations went out of his head, while 
he only just repeated over and over in her ear: 

“Five weeks, my darling, five weeks to-day since I saw you.” 

And Pride, her head down on his shoulder and his kisses on 


her lips, was sobbing out, “ Such long, Jong weeks.” 
+ * ’ + * + + 


“And so,” remarked Tom mockingly, when the wonderful 
secret was imparted to him, “her high and mightiness has 
managed to be happy without a gentleman after all!” 

“ No,” said Mattie bravely, “she found the real one while 
looking for the shadow.” 


M. F. W. 





“Suilty or ot Guilty.” 


By H. GARTON SARGENT. 


“You must be there by the evening,” said the matron of the 
Nursing Institute, which has its headquarters in Quebec Square ; 
and I, to whom the remark was made, was at that. time one of 
the nurses, or “ sisters,” as we were called, and under orders to 
go down to a small town in Norfolk, to nurse a lady patient. 
Of her malady I knew nothing, except that it was not an in- 
fectious case, and of herself I knew still less. This was, how- 
ever, as nothing to me. I was accustomed to going down to 
strange houses to nurse unknown people, and so it was with a 
light heart I took the train to Sapford, near which the house 
stood, and arrived there after a short journey of two hours, in 
time to make my patient comfortable and arrange her for the 
night. On arriving, I had found the establishment to consist of 
the sick woman I was to nurse, who was suffering from advanced 
dropsy and a weak heart, her son, and three servants, one of 
whom had been helping to nurse her mistress. The next day I 
soon got everything into order, had my first interview with the 
doctor, who seemed to think very badly of his patient’s chances 
of recovery, and then settled down to my work, with all the in- 
terest I have always thrown into it. I soon found myself 
falling into my usual way of observing the moral and mental 
sides, as well as the physical of my patient, and indeed of 
everyone in the house. Thrown face to face with perfect 
strangers in the most intimate relationship with them, at a time 
when sorrow and anxiety removes the mask from most people, 
one cannot help, that is to say if one has any interest in one’s 
fellow-creatures or any power of observation, noting down 
mentally their characteristics and wondering what lives theirs 
have been, and only too often, nature asserts itself in the un- 
guarded moment of trouble and one sees then what others in a 
life-time may never discover. My patient was a quiet, middle- 
aged woman, who seemed resigned to everything around her, 
and to her own critical condition. She seldom spoke except to 
ask for something, and the only thing which seemed to interest 
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her were sounds about the house, when she would turn her 
head and look at her door, and then in another way about the 
room ; and one day, when this happened, and her eyes, in their 
course round the room, fell on me, I said : 

“Do you want anything ?” 

“No,” she said wearily, and then added, as if an afterthought, 
“Do look, is that anyone on the stairs?” 

To soothe her, I got up and opened the door, but only to see 
her son near, going towards the staircase. 

“It is only Mr. Colcroft,” I said, “would you like to see 
him?” 

But my only answer was a shake of the head and a very deep 
sigh. 

This son of hers was a young man of about twenty-five. He 
did not seem to have any occupation and was seldom out of the 
house. His room was across the landing and one could hardly 
ever come out of the sick-room without encountering him, as 
with expressionless face and pale eyes, he mounted or descended 
‘the stairs, without apparently any object and hardly any con- 
sciousness of what he was doing. At first I thought it was 
the trouble of his mother’s illness and anxiety for her which 
made him haunt the stairs and her landing like that, but when 
I found he never visited her, nor ever asked after her, I began to 
feel so annoyed with him, that one morning, meeting him, I 
said : 

“Good morning, Mr. Colcroft, you will be glad to hear your 
mother has had a better night than usual.” 

“Oh!” he said, and as I waited for some further reply, he 
hurriedly added, with a sudden gleam in his colourless eyes, 
almost in a whisper, “ Yes, so glad she’s better, but don’t let her 
talk much. It can’t be good for her, you know.” 

“ She does not talk much, I wish she did. It would do her no 
harm if one could get her to do it. She wants cheering,” I 
said, thinking of the silent voice and deadened expression of my 
patient. 

“Well,” he said with a sickly smile, waving aside my difference 
of opinion, “she does not talk, does she?” 

-- And then, without waiting for my reply, he moved slowly off 
into his room and closed the door. 

Though little seemed to have been said, this interview left an 
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unpleasant impression on me. One thing I was certain of, he 
did not like his mother talking to me, but for what reason I 
could not divine. His indifference to his mother’s state. of 
health, though he knew she had not long to live, was no surprise 
to me; for sad as it may appear, I have on many occasions met 
with it as a nurse, and though we as a body, are often accused 
of becoming hard and unmovedjto people’s feelings, still, my heart 
has frequently ached for sick men and women who were leaving 
this world without a kind word said to them in farewell, or a 
kind feeling felt for them, from those one would look to for 
affection. And so I thought little of the want of good feeling 
or interest he diplayed, but on the other hand, with my mind 
dwelling on his objection to his mother talking I began to wonder 
whether there was any connection with them and his constant 
presence on the landing. An uncomfortable feeling that I’ was 
being watched, that there was some mystery involved in it all, 
began to trouble me, and this impression became all the more 
emphasized by the fact that the old lady herself was evidently 
ill at ease and markedly so when she heard footsteps, and was 
suggesting continually by some restless remark that she would 
welcome any excuse for having the door opened, and more than 
once she point blank asked me to do so, as she did when I 
first came. The only time she roused herself, was when I 
happened to say her son had gone out, a remark I made to her 
I must confess, in the first instance in order to see the effect 
on her, and the way she cheered up and began to talk and 
ask me questions, shewed me conclusively that my suspicions 
that she was afraid to speak generally from some cause, were 
correct, and that the reason was to be discovered in that un- 
pleasant young son with his quiet ways and yellow eyes. 
About this time, having now been some five days in charge 
of the case, my patient began to get worse and would lie for 
hours in a state of coma, coming back to consciousness only 
to stare at the ceiling and to answer monosyllabically when 
spoken to. And it was in one of these deep sleeps that my sus- 
picions of Mr, Colcroft took a more tangible form. One after- 
noon about five o’clock he knocked at the door and asked if he 
could come in. He entered very quietly, and stood by the bed- 
side looking at his unconscious mother, drawing in his breath 
between his closed teeth as a man in great physical pain. The 
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sound and his way of looking at her made me shudder, I do not 
know why, but I felt certain that this, his first visit to his mother, 
was not made without some purpose, and I steeled myself for 
what was to follow. 

After a few minutes’ silence he turned slowly and fixed his 
pale eyes in my direction, not on me, but into space, as I had so 
often seen him do before. 

“She is dying, isn’t she?” he remarked in a monotonous 
manner. 

“Yes,” I said, telling him what the doctor’s opinion had 
been. 

“Oh, perhaps only two days,” he repeated after me. “ Still 
two days,” he went on, as if he was hardly aware of my presence. 
“ She does not eat anything now, does she?” 

“Yes, certainly. It is most important to keep her up.” 

“ Need she ?” 

The two last words came forth in the same monotony of tone, 
slowly said. I could hardly believe my ears at first. He was 
actually asking me to shorten his mother’s life, to keep food from 
her, in order that she should not live the two days even the 
doctor said she might have. I stared at him, stupefied at first 
at the abysmal depths of wickedness the man had shewn me. 
There could be no mistake on my part. He had clearly said 
“ Need she” have food. However, feeling that I, a mere girl of 
twenty-three, was standing in a terribly responsible position, and 
that I might be involved in the closing scenes of a life’s drama, 
under circumstances requiring all my fortitude and nerve, 
I quickly controlled myself, and turning away from him, said 
coldly : 

“I have already said that the doctor ordered food continu- 
ally.” 

“Yes, continually,” he said, automatically, and without another 
word, he walked out of the room. 

When he had left, I sat down and tried to think of what I had 
better do. Putting aside the fact that my work had been un- 
usually hard, as I had had to sit up every night with my patient, 
and my place was only taken for eight hours in the daytime by 
the housemaid, I felt that it was hardly right I should be left 
alone with a dying woman and quite ignorant of what fiendish 
move her son might take any moment to hasten her death. I 
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came to the conclusion that I would tell the doctor when he 
came that evening, that I could not go on alone any longer, as the 
work was too hard for one, and request him to telegraph up for 
another nurse to help me. If anything happened, I should not 
be alone then. I felt disinclined to tell the doctor what had 
happened. He might only think my nerves had given way, 
and | felt so certain of what the man’s intentions had been, 
that I shunned the idea of not being believed, perhaps even 
laughed at. 

As I was thinking over the whole matter, my patient moved 
and said something, and going over to her, I saw she was coming 
back to a knowledge of what was about her, as she very often 
did in the end of the day. 

She lay there very still, with her white face looking up to the 
ceiling. One of her hands, with its solitary wedding-ring on it, 
lay outside the coverlet. 

Sitting down by her side, I began speaking to her, to see if 
she was able to take food, and arranged her bed for her a little. 
Once, as my hand passed over hers, I felt her fingers weakly de- 
taining me. Thinking she wanted something, I said interroga- 
tively : 

“Yes?” 

“Is he there?” This in a whisper. 

“Your son?” 

A slight increase of pressure on my hand. 

“Where ?” I said, slightly puzzled. 

“ At the door.” 

“Oh, I will see,” I said, cheerfully, to humour her, thinking 
she might be wandering a little. 

Before I got to the door I felt convinced, however, that it was 
only her usual restless suspicion of her son, and, half fearing, 
half hoping to find him there, I tarned the handle. 

As the door opened I heard hurried footsteps, and the first 
thing I saw was young Mr. Colcroft some few feet off, almost 
at the top step of the stairs leading down. Before I could say 
anything, he turned half round, and said, in a meaningless 
manner: “I’m glad she is better,’ and then, a second after, he 
seemed to slip, and to my horror, fell headlong down the stairs. 

The whole thing had been so sudden, that by the time I had 
looked over the bannisters and seen a servant, who opportunely 
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was in the hall, help him up and seat him on a chair, and had 
returned to my patient to see if she was not frightened—only a 
few moments had elapsed. I found her in what was, for her, 
quite an excited state, and I rapidly explained that her son had 
had a fall but was all right, and did my best to soothe her. 

Just then, however, I was called out and met the doctor on the 
landing, who said he had been to see Mr. Colcroft, as they told 
him on his way upstairs that he had had an accident, and he was 
sorry to say he had hurt himself very badly, as he had twisted 
his knee joint and broken his left arm, and that he would have 
to lie up for some time. 

I am afraid my intense dislike to Mr. Colcroft and my delight 
at the prospect of being relieved of his perpetual presence on the 
landing, made me rather indifferent to his misfortunes, and so, 
after a few commonplace expressions of regret, I utilised the 
occasion to press the necessity of having another nurse wired 
for, which the doctor said he would see done. We told my 
patient as little as possible of what had happened, only saying 
he had sprained his ankle, and for convenience was in the ground 

‘floor bedroom, but the old lady’s mind seemed to dwell only on 
his being unable to leave his room, and then she became drowsy 
and fell into one of her now frequent comatose conditions and I 
prepared everything for the night, put a candle in a shady place, 
and sitting where I could best see, I began the tatting which I 
always resort to when I am nursing and can’t read or do anything. 

The night was well on and I had been putting coals on the 
small fire that had to be kept up, when I heard my patient 
moving in bed. With the shovel in my hand, I turned half 
round to listen, to see if she was awake or only restless, when I 
heard her whispering. I put the shovel quietly down and went 
over to her, and stood near the bed. She was lying quite 
still now, so still that she might have been dead, with her face 
ashy white, contrasting with her dark hair, with wide-open eyes 
looking up. Her lips were moving, as if speaking, and every 
now and then a whispered word came from them. I bent down 
and spoke to her, without receiving any answer, and yet she 
seemed to be saying something coherent, as every now and then 
I began to catch a few words. 

“It must come. The world is not large enough to hold it! 
But he’s listening !” 
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“No, no,” I said, soothingly. “No one is listening. There is 
no one on this floor but ourselves.” 

She stopped whispering for a few minutes and her hands were 
picking the sheets in that way peculiar to dying people. A few 
minutes interval and she was whispering again ; this time more 
clearly. 

“No one listening. At last! Two years ago. But only 
yesterday. Nurse, are you there?” 

“Yes,” I said, laying my hand gently on one of hers. “I have 
got your food here. You must take it now.” 

Having fed her, she lay quiet for some time, and if it had not 
been for those wide-open eyes, staring up at the ceiling, I should 
have thought she was asleep; and then again, as I sat by her 
bedside in the darkened room, I heard her whispering once more 
with many pauses. 

“ He’s afraid of my telling—telling you, nurse. But you must 
know. Go there—see—the place—it was no suicide—poor John 
—suicide—no—that evil boy did it. I saw it all, he knows I 
know, from another field he shot at his father with an air gun in 
front, with his teeth set, and John fell—fell—Ah ! always falling !” 

Here she suddenly gripped my hand and the image of that 
scene in the stillness of the night seemed printed on my eye- 
balls, and my heart was beating fast. : 

But she was still speaking, and I had to listen: 

“ And then I screamed at the sight of it and the little good I 
could do, and he looked up from leaning over his father and 
through the hedge where I was hiding. I saw murder in his 
eyes, for he had heard me, and must have known my voice.” 

Then from a rapid, husky whisper, her voice became weary 
and sad. 

“ And he knows I know, but he never speaks of it, only watches 
me. Two years ago,.and I have not told—why should I. But 
I am dying and will see John again, as when we first married. 
There was no blood on him then, but always now. Are you near 
me, nurse? I would not speak, but let them bring it in suicide. 
He swore he found him dead and I—nurse, hold my hand, I feel 
SO away, away from everything—was afraid of what I had seen, 
afraid of his being caught. But they said it was suicide. Better 
so, than the disgrace. But I am dying and it was not suicide.” 

I cannot express what I felt as those half-whispered words of 
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misery and tragedy flooded the darkened room. I was shocked, 
unutterably shocked at the confession, at her cowardice, by the 
baseness I was surrounded with. My mind, as her words came 
forth, was in a chaos of doubt, as what to do with the responsi- 
bility of this knowledge. 

She had let go my hand and her eyes had shut. Was it all 
a phantom of her brain, the mental wanderings of a human being 
trembling on the edge of the next world ? 

It was time for her food, but I found she had fallen into a deep 
sleep and I did not try to rouse her. So I sat there, thinking 
over everything, and putting together all I had seen of the son 
and his attitude to his mother and her confession. I recalled his 
trying to induce me to withhold food from her, his indifference 
to her illness, and her continual suspicions of him. All, to my 
mind, pointed to a secret between them and a great animosity 
on his part to his mother. 

It was getting about seven o’clock in the morning, and I heard 
the servants moving about the house. I began to put things 
straight. My patient still lay in a deep coma, very white, very 
‘still. I was expecting the doctor about ten o’clock, and was 
hopeful that the other nurse would get down by twelve o'clock. 
If so, I could get out and go somewhere. But where, I could not 
clearly see. I felt I ought to ask for advice, but I still disliked 
the idea of speaking to the doctor. And then the thought that 
I would go to the superintendent of police and tell him the 
whole story suddenly seized me, and the feeling that at least the 
responsibility would be off my hands, and I should get advice 
from someone who would look on it in a purely professional 
manner, made me more cheerful, and was a great relief. Having 
come to this decision, I applied myself to my work, in order to 
distract my thoughts. 

That morning seemed endless, but at Jast, to my great relief, 
I saw the other nurse arrive, and my freedom for the afternoon 
assured. 

And then, after dinner, the time came when I was free for a 
few hours, and I hastily dressed and went downstairs and out of 
the front door. 

I had hardly gone two steps down the garden-path when I 
was arrested by a voice, and, looking round, saw, with a sense of 
repugnance, the face of young Mr. Colcroft, who was lying ona 
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sofa at the open window of the room which he had been put into 
at the time of his accident. 

“Where are you going?” he said, almost fretfully. 

“For a walk.” 

A feeling of aversion and anger rose in me at the sight of the 
man. All I had heard, all I had seen, made me feel bitterly 
against him, and my mind revolted at the sight of his pale face 
and eyes over that window sill. But still I should not have 
spoken as I did to him, and all my life I shall regret it, looking 
back on the consequences which it brought in its train. 

“ Here,” he said, in a low voice, beckoning me towards him. 
I came one step nearer. “ How is mother?” 

“ Dying,” I said bluntly. 

“ She was talking last night.” 

“Yes, she had a great deal to tell me, poor thing.” 

“ What right have you to talk to your patient when she is so 
ill?” he said angrily, with a flare in his eyes. 

“Mr. Colcroft, if you have anything to complain of, pray tell 
Dr. Flett. I can easily justify myself. One cannot stop dying 
people from speaking, but I cannot stay any longer.” 

Knowing what I did, I was very annoyed at being spoken to 
like this. 

“TI am going for a walk,” I continued, controlling myself and 
trying to speak lightly. “Not very far—as far as the police 
station, I think. It is not very far from here, is it?” 

Even as I spoke, his face had got ashy white, and he was 
beckoning me to come nearer, but in my heedless self-righteous- 
ness, I turned and left him. 

But the re-action came, and came swiftly, for I had hardly 
got out of sight of his scared face, before I was assailed by self- 
reproaches. 

The animus which had prompted me to harden my heart and 
leave him as I had done with those unweighed words upon my 
lips, was beginning to be succeeded by conflicting doubts and 
uncertainty of the justice of my feelings towards him. 

If he had only let me go on my way without speaking to me, 
without tempting me to show my prejudice against him, a pre- 
judice which I was beginning to find, in the bright sunshine, 
and face to face with the healthy realities of the world, becoming 
more and more difficult to reconcile to myself. For the emo- 
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tional effect of the confession, with its dramatic surroundings, 
was fast losing it hold on me, and by the time I entered the 
police station and asked to see the inspector, the value of that 
confession never seemed to me less, nor the importance of what 
I ought to tell smaller. However, bracing myself up, I soon 
told my story. It seemed so trivial now. But the inspector 
heard me quietly, without any comments, beyond some ques- 
tions at the end, and his composed and professional manner 
put me at ease and took away the nervousness I was beginning 
again to feel. But when finally he remarked that though it was 
a case for enquiries to be made, yet there seemed so very little 
evidence to go on, especially as the chief witness was a dying 
woman, a sense of regret that I had come to him passed over 
me. I do not know what I had been expecting, but the inter- 
view seemed so wanting in results. And so, when the inspector 
thanked me, and said I might hear something more about it, I 
turned to go, but with a feeling of disappointment at my heart. 

And then as I retraced my foosteps, I began again to be tor- 
mented by my former indecision, alternately upbraiding myself 
for attaching so much importance to the sayings of a sick 
woman,—I, a nurse, who had been accustomed to them for years, 
—and then finding comfort in harking back to my first sus- 
picions of Mr. Colcroft, and trying to justify them by every 
small circumstance I could recall, doubting and wondering if | 
had done right I went back. 

As I turned the corner and came in sight of the house, I saw 
a group standing in front, and just then some people passed 
me, and I caught the words “so public.” Quickening my pace 
I entered the garden. There, before me, I saw the blinds of 
the house were all pulled down, and I made up my mind my 
patient was dead. But why were there so many people about 
the entrance and a policeman at the door? Vaguely connect- 
ing the latter in my hurry with my visit to the station, I remem- 
ber experiencing for a brief period, a slight feeling of self- 
approval, but at that moment, one of the servants met me in the 
hall and said something that made my heart stand still. 

“He’s cut his throat.” 

I knew at once who the girl meant. 

“ At the window, just after you left, it must have been, Miss.” 

A great wave of self-abasement came over me, as her words 
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reached me. My fault, my fault! But I was being told some- 
thing more. The words as it were, without a voice, were still 
coming to me, and I bowed my head. 

“ The old lady is dead too.” 

I seemed to be enclosed in granite walls. No way out. 
And the words went on—facts, facts, facts, but giving me no 
hope. 

“This letter was near Mr. Colcroft, addressed to you.” 

And then something was put into my hand and I was walking 
upstairs. 

Mechanically I went to my room and shut the door. I sat 
down on a chair, and in my hand was a crumpled envelope. I 
did not know the handwriting, only what the maid had said 
about its being from Mr. Colcroft. I dreaded opening it, having 
a vague terror that it might convince me of his innocence, and 
an equal longing impelled me to open it in the hope that J 
might find some self-justification in it. At last I made up my 
mind and tore the envelope and drew out a half sheet of note- 
paper, written closely over. 

On it was written in a shaky hand: 


“ You judged without judgment, but I shall be dead when you 
get this. You have listened to the vindictive words of a dying 
woman, and the renewed scandal and publicity of it all I cannot 
bear. But I am innocent. I did not kill my father, and she 
knows it.” 


And that was all. It did not convince me of his innocence, 
nor did it seem to justify me. Where lay the truth? I knew 
not, nor has it been discovered. I know that at the inquest which 
followed, nothing came out, nor did I produce the letter. Why 
should I, useless as it was now that mother and son were dead. 

I was weary of it all, weary of the agony of indecision and 
mental anguish I had passed through, and the remorse which it 
had left behind. And even now, though years have rolled by, 
the memory of it all, of Mr. Colcroft, of the room where I read 
his letter, and of the part I played in the tragedy, lies heavily on 
me still, ever before me, ever terrible. 











The Sisterhood of Cameron. 
By M. F. W. 
Author of “IN AN OLD GARDEN,” “ TiIm’s ANGEL,” etc. 


‘* Human forgiveness touches heaven, and thence 
Reflected, sends a light on the forgiven.” 


THERE were only three in the community, and they had no 
rules, at least, no written ones. And they wore no distinctive 
dress. The cloisters among which they took their morning walk 
after prayers were a gravel-path covered with arches of cluster- 
ing roses and honeysuckle. 

“Which are doing very well this year,” remarked Sister 
Martha, surveying them critically, as she snipped off dead leaves, 
and put them tidily in a basket. 

Sister Hester appeared round the corner of the house with a 
wheelbarrow. She was not wheeling it all at quietly, but came at 
almost arun. It was very undignified, not to say unorthodox. 
But then, Sister Hester never could do things like other people. 
The other two had long ago given up expecting it. 

She plumped down the barrow, and sat on one handle. 

“It is to be hoped it won’t tip up,” she said. 

“There is a garden-seat there,” suggested Sister Martha 
mildly. 

Sister Hester took no notice of the remark. 

“ Mat,” she said, “before we sweep up, I'll just give those 
roses a turn with the syringe. It will cool them before the heat 
of the day. You get out of the way, and I will turn on the 
hose.” 

Sister Martha had barely time to obey orders before a shower 
of water was precipitated on as rose arch, giving her a bountiful 
sprinkling as well. 

She shook the drops from se gown with a smile. 

“What a child it still is,” she said, and then sighed. For the 
“child” was fifty, and she was the youngest of the three. Her 
years did not sit very heavily upon her. 

Sometimes they wondered if she would ever grow old. The 
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big brown eyes were as bright with mischief, and the little brown 
hands as busy as they were twenty years ago. And the light 
heart was there, too ; in spite of all it had gone through. 

“You will make the funniest old woman that ever existed,” 
they told her ; to which she nodded back saying: 

“Very likely.” 

But her spirits were a very bright element in a house which 
would otherwise have been very quiet. 

When the Sisterhood was first established ten years ago, it was 
she who originated the name. 

“Look here,” she said to the others, “we have all arrived at 
a certain age, and nobody has married us, and people will call 
us three old maids. Suppose we all live together and call our- 
selves a Sisterhood. We need not dress up or anything like that, 
but we might try and—4de like a Sisterhood—you know what I 
mean—do things for other people.” 

“Try to put some happiness into other people’s lives. Even if 
we cannot have it ourselves,” said Martha softly. 

“That’s it, Mattie, you always know how to express it,” de- 
clared Sister Hester. 

And gentle Sister Evelyn, with her blue eyes shining, 
whispered: “Inasmuch as ye did it—ye did it unto Me.” 

It was thus that the Sisterhood had been founded in the 
little house down the lane. Few outsiders knew of it, but there 
were tired workers from big towns whose thoughts flew back with 
loving gratitude to the home where they had found rest and en- 
joyment, and very genuine sisterly sympathy during many a 
hard-earned holiday. 

The income of the Sisterhood was not large; but when 
luxuries are not required, money has a wonderful power of ex- 
pansion, and the little guest chamber was the brightest and 
sunniest in the house, smiling a welcome to the traveller and 
sweet with flowers, whatever wintry gales might rage without. 

Sister Evelyn always arranged these flowers, for by mutual 
consent she did it the best. She was like a flower herself, tall 
and stately, with roses and lilies mingling in her cheek. People 
wondered greatly why Miss Cameron had not married, for she 
was a beautiful woman now, in spite of her years. 

But the Sisterhood did not divulge its secrets. Even to one 
another they never spoke of what each knew. Locked away 
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upstairs, and hidden deep in three loving hearts there were faded 
flowers and memories which would never bloom again until the 
day when every longing will be “satisfied.” Even now, the 
thorn was blossoming in roses for others, and the crushed flowers 
gave forth a fragrance more sweet than when they stood erect 
and beautiful on their stems. 

“ Awake, O north wind ; and come, thou south; blow upon 
my garden, that the spices thereof may flow out.” 

Sister Martha repeated the words to herself. 

“We have had the north wind of adversity to brace us,” she 
said ; “and the south wind of love ; and now—are the spices 
flowing out? Evelyn is so peaceful, and Hester so bright, while 
I am so tempestuous, so harsh, so dull. They seem to have 
learnt their lessons, while I still find it so hard.” 

She folded her hands more tightly together. “Lie still, re- 
bellious heart,” she whispered, “lie still, and learn your lesson 
of patience.” 

Then she went down to help the others. 

It was a busy morning. The greenhouse was having its 
annual “turn-out.” This always took place every year, when the 
“spring-cleaning ” of the house was finished. It involved much 
moving of plants, a great blocking-up of the narrow pathway 
with pots ; and consequent difficulty of moving without doing 
damage to some rare specimen by an awkward movement of 
unruly petticoats. The morning was chosen as the best time, to 
allow of the floor getting thoroughly dry again after its scrub- 
bing. And then, when every pot and saucer had been washed, 
dead leaves snipped off, and a judicious amount of water 
given, everything had to be put back again. It was a long 
business. 

Sister Evelyn stood in the greenhouse and arranged the plants 
as the others handed them to her. But the greenhouse was low, 
and Sister Evelyn was tall. Moreover there was a rose trailing 
all along its roof. 

When she lifted her head from bending to arrange some 
treasure, either her hat, or hair, was caught and securely held 
prisoner by many thorns. This happened on an average every 
ten minutes ; and became monotonous after the first. The flies 
also were tiresome, and the heat great. 

What with stooping, and thorns, and flicking away insects (at 
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no time very cool work), the Sisterhood began to feel their task 
by no means a light one. 

“We are getting like the three old maids of Lee,” remarked 
Hester, by way of diversion. 


‘* © As cross as cross could be.’” 


And this created a laugh, after which they all felt better. 

In the evening, when they surveyed their handiwork, they felt 
quite proud of the result, and did not grudge the labour. 

Only they were in easy-chairs then, with shawls on; for even 
June evenings are apt to feel chilly when one is not quite so 
young as one was. And the gravel path was quite tidy again, 
and there was nothing to break the stillness except a nightingale 
making the twilight musical with his long trill. One or two 
stars smiled down at them out of the soft blue space. 

It was on evenings like these that the Sisterhood went back 
to their past lives. With tremulous lips and hushed voices they 
spoke of the dear ones waiting for the morning in the little 
churchyard on the hill; feeling not so much that they had gone 
from them, as that they were nearer and dearer and more 
precious since the light from that other land had touched them. 

Then their vein would change, and with unshed tears still 
trembling on their lashes, they would laugh over some childish 
escapade, and enjoy the old jokes as if they were new. 

There was only one subject on which they rarely touched ; 
and yet it held the secret of their lives. It was not much of a 
history, and could be told in a few words. They had only done 
what hundreds of women have done before them, and will do 
again. There had been a big house in the country, full of com- 
forts, and fun, and happy days. Tennis in the garden, boating 
on the river, horses to ride and hunt. Then Fortune turned her 
wheel, and house and money fled as before a fairy touch. 

The fingers which had been busy over fancy work had now 
to make their owners’ clothes; the light feet had to run on 
another’s errands; the merry voices hushed to the proper 
decorum of reading to an invalid. They did not mind, they 
were young. Life stretched in a long, smiling vista before 
them. A few short years of this working, then it would be over ; 
and, perhaps—the future melted into a misty glamour of happy 
homes, little children’s faces, and a strong right arm working 
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and protecting. That is what the governess, and nurse, and 
companion said to themselves when they rested from their days’ 
labours, and the twilight hid their shy smiles and blushes. 

It is a good thing to have an incentive for work, and they 
worked so willingly in those days. There were younger ones, 
brothers, to be educated and started in life, and the tender 
sister-feeling determined there should be no lack. So they sang 
over their difficulties and laughed the hardships to scorn. They 
gave up the little pleasures, and wore shabby dresses, and smiled 
when reports of progress came from school or college. 

And the years passed—swiftly on the whole ; but with days 
which were of necessity long and weary. For even the bravest 
heart cannot always be bright, and will have its dark times when 
the human nature seems quite to have gained the mastery over 
the divine, if only to prove to us how very weak and helpless we 
are. 

It was when the boys grew up and began to look out for 
themselves that the hardest trial came. They were grateful to 
their sisters, but perhaps they took their devotion a little too 
much for granted. They, too, had hopes, aspirations, dreams. 
Also, they had come to look upon the sisters as having got past 
the stage of wanting anything very much; and they did not 
understand waiting. It was natural, perhaps, but it hurt. 

The sisters saw the dreams of their lives becoming realities in 
‘those of the brothers. They saw other girls entering into the 
place which had been theirs, and no one seemed to mind. There 
was some bitterness, too ; and words spoken in the first heat of 
wounded feelings which they would have given worlds to recall. 
Then the storm-cloud and sunshine alike faded away, and were 
followed by days of dull, monotonous calm. It was fortunate 
for them that a necessity for work still existed. Division of the 
already limited income did not improve matters for the family, 
and the busy hands might not yet rest. 

Only, the glamour was gone. 

The years which developed the young ones took the bloom 
from their elders’ cheeks, and the lightness from their feet. 
Unconsciously they had grown quieter and graver. Time had 
cooled former friendships, and circumstances formed new ties in 
the lives which were once very near their own. 

They knew it was all right ; but the battle was none the less 
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hard. They set to work again ; this time for themselves—and 
it was not half so pleasant. The world said “What a shame,” 
at first ; and then went on its way in self-absorbed forgetfulness. 

Only there were the long, colourless days to be lived by the 
sisters themselves. It was not their nature to moan and let out- 
siders see their innermost secrets. But, sometimes, when they 
were alone on a quiet evening, the bitterness of it, and the pity 
of it, came over them with renewed intensity. 

Back would come crowding the thousand memories of those 
sweet “ might have beens ;” the pleasures given up, the seeming 
wasted affection and self-denial, which had been offered and 
thrown away with careless hands. It seemed impossible to 
forgive the heartlessness of it all. 

That is what made the sting in their lives, and took the sweet- 
ness out of all that past toil. It seemed impossible to get rid 
of it. It seemed to cling even when circumstances grew a little 
brighter, and an unexpected legacy enabled them once more to 
live together, and form the community suggested by Hester. 

They settled down very quietly in the little cottage. 

“ But it is not good to be too quiet,” said Sister Hester, “and 
as Thursday is Eve’s birthday, 1 think we might just as well 
have a little outing.” 

Sister Evelyn suggested they were getting too old to keep 
birthdays, but Sister Hester refused to listen. 

“TI am not going to be old before my time,” she said, “and I 
don’t see why we should not eat our tea in the woods as well as 
at home. Yours is the only birthday which comes at a decent 
time of year, and we may as well all enjoy it.” 

She was very busy after that, making preparations. Every- 
thing had to be done by herself, even to the rubbing up of a 
kettle and spirit-lamp to boil the water for tea. The others 
caught the infection of her spirits and became quite interested 
in the proceedings. . 

It was a most perfect June day when the village fly drew up 
to the door and embarked its three passengers for the “ treat.” 
Sister Hester, from her back seat, regarded the other two with 
smiles. In childish days, the most comfortable place, facing the 
horses, had been designated by them “the old lady’s place,” and 
was much coveted whenever a vacancy occurred. Now, they 
scrupulously took it by turns, Sister Evelyn insisting on waiving 
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her rights as well as her juniors. To-day, of course, being 
queen of the feast, she was allotted the post of honour for the 
afternoon. 

Sister Martha shared it with reluctance. 

“You ought to be here first, Hester,” she said, “as you thought 
of it.” 

“T am perfectly comfortable here, thank you,” returned Sister 
Hester calmly, arranging the Holland rug over her knees. 

Her little brown face was quite puckered up with smiles, 
while her eyes twinkled with mischief from under her bonnet. 
She was evidently quite determined to enjoy herself; and it 
would as surely be in her own way. It was never quite certain 
what line that might take. Her sisters had not very long to 
wait that afternoon. 

The drive was scarcely begun before a sudden idea struck her. 

“T think,” she said, “that I might as well come and sit with 
you two. There is plenty of room, and I am not very big.” 

To say the others were dismayed is a mild form of expression. 
There was plenty of room, no doubt, for the seat was old-fashioned 
and capacious. And they would not have minded, in the least, 
being crowded on such an occasion as the present one. But the 
look of it! 

Custom does not generally permit three ladies of a certain age 
all to sit facing the horses, when there is another seat absolutely 
vacant in front of them. It would look so odd, and they were so 
well known ; and what would the village people say? Suppose, 
too, they met any of their friends! 

In vain the two ladies urged these, and many like objections. 
In vain they both offered to vacate their positions and leave 
Hester undisputed possession—a proposition which met with the 
utmost scorn, as fulfilling no object whatever. 

Hester calmly transferred her neat little person to their centre, 
mildly hoping that she was not taking up too much room. 

“Suppose the driver should look round,” suggested Sister 
Evelyn, in a last faint remonstrance. 

“Tt won’t do him any harm,” remarked Hester, “ and he won’t 
do it if you do not talk so loudly.” 

There was nothing more to be said, and the drive proceeded. 
Fortunately for their peace of mind, they met no one except a 
few children returning from school ; who only saw a somewhat 
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shabby, open fly, with three ladies in neat black bonnets. sitting 
inarow. To the rustic mind it did not convey anything very 
peculiar. 

If Sister Hester had confessed what was the real longing down 
in the depths of her heart, it would have been to mount the box 
and urge into a somewhat quicker pace the respectable animal 
now ambling along at the orthodox jog-trot. For she dearly 
loved horses, and was never happier in old days than when 
going straight across country, or taking her mother round the 
parish in the more sober pony-carriage. Now, there were no 
horses, either to ride or drive, so she gave other people pleasure 
in hired flys ; and grew very light-hearted over the doing of it. 

The picnic in the woods was a great success. Whatever age 
one is, bread and butter seems sweeter in the open air, and tea 
more refreshing. At least, that is what the driver thought when 
he came in for his share, eating it under an oak-tree, with flecks 
of light glinting through. 

The Sisters were wandering about then, picking handfuls of 
wild roses and honeysuckle to fill the old china bowls at home. 

It was nearly seven o'clock when they returned. 

That was the last day they had to themselves for a long time. 
The summer was always a busy season to them ; for what time 
of year is better to have your friends than when trees are green, 
and fruit and flowers are plentiful? So the guest-chamber was 
in constant requisition, only parting with one occupant to receive 
another immediately. It blossomed out into new curtains, too ; 
the old ones being removed to Sister Martha’s bedroom. 

Then followed small festivities of every description to entertain 
their various guests. Down on the beach at the little fishing 
hamlet so conveniently near, the tired little governess thought 
cold beef and plum cake never tasted so delicious, while she 
drank in the fresh sea breeze, which was smoothing out the lines 
in her forehead and painting pink roses on her cheeks, The 
hospital nurse tore her veil on the blackberry bushes in the lanes, 
and laughed while she filled her basket with the fruit which was 
to make the children’s ward wish that Nurse Blackie “ went 
into the country every day.” Mr. Jones's little daughter from 
that East End vicarage looked back to her fortnight at the 
cottage as a very red-letter time in her life. 

“For she is not much more than a child herself, you know, 
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dear, though she is the eldest of that large family. And I am 
sure she never has time to have any pleasure, so we must give 
her as much fun as we can. One is only young once.” 

So Miss Jones went to tennis parties and picnics ; and found 
little trifles of ribbons and laces and gloves, appearing unex- 
pectedly upon her dressing table, to replenish her scanty ward- 
robe and delight her girlish heart. 

It seemed like a fairy story to the little brothers inn sisters 
who crowded round to hear the news when she went back. 
They knew it all by heart at last ; the garden where she might 
sit all day if she liked, and read story-bocks or pick flowers. And 
the other big gardens where she went in the afternoons, in her 
best frock, and played tennis and had wonderful teas. Some of 
the little words of love and sympathy, too, they heard, which 
had sent her back strong and brave to her work. 

But there was one thing they never heard anything of for a 

very long time, until somebody came from that same fairyland 
and took Miss Jones to live there “ for always ;” and opened the 
gates of the enchanted palace to the brothers and sisters. 
* When the brown leaves had silently fallen, letting the blue 
sky peep again through the branches, and autumn was fading 
into winter, the guest chamber was empty for a while, and the 
Sisterhood were busy. There was much to prepare for Christ- 
mas. Bright wools and knitting-needles took the place of 
garden gloves and baskets. Sister Evelyn looked to her store- 
cupboard to see if the supply of currants and plums could bear 
the demand they would be called on to supply. Sister Martha 
furrowed her brows over the account-book as she calculated how 
much they might spend. For she always kept the accounts. 

“They are dry and rugged, and they suit me,” she said, and 
then she sighed a little, and lifted her eyes to nod to the bright 
face passing the window on its way from a parish visit. 

“Sweet Evelyn, like Mary, sitting at His feet,” whispered 
Sister Martha to herself, “ while I, like my namesake, am cum- 
bered with earthly things. May God help this weary heart to 
find rest in Him.” 

Even the joy of Christmas-tide cannot always take away the 
sadness which underlies most of our lives. The blanks are apt 
to be felt when the little presents are planned and the list 
shows many vacant places. 
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Sister Evelyn laid hers down very quietly. 

“Tt istwenty years,” she said, “ since we had to make any boy’s 
things.” 

They so rarely mentioned it that the other two started. 

Hester went on sharpening her pencil slowly while Martha tied 
the knot of a parcel so tightly that the string broke. 

“Tt is not our fault,” she said drily. 

“No: they might have had presents all this time if they 
liked,” said Hester. Her heart had always been with “the 
boys.” From earliest days she joined their escapades and 
shared their scrapes. Upstairs, hidden away in a drawer, were 
various walking-sticks, put by at different times with an unac- 
knowledged wish that they might find an owner some day. But 
so many Christmas Days had passed, and no one came to claim 
them. 

“T know all that,” went on Evelyn’s voice, “only—I have been 
thinking lately——” she hesitated and looked wistfully at 
Martha, “it is so many years ago, and we were all angry, and 
perhaps if we had tried to understand each other a little 
better——” 

Still Martha made noanswer. She was very busy retying the 
parcel with a fresh piece of string. 

“ We always had hot tempers,” said Hester, “ blinking hard to 
restrain some suspicious drops on her eye-lashes. 

“It is not easy,” said Evelyn, “but I keep thinking of it. And 
we are not young now, and every day brings us nearer to the time 
when we, too, shall need forgiveness.” 

Sister Martha left the parcel and pressed her own lips on 
the trembling ones which could not finish their sentence. 

“Eve,” she said, “ Eve, it is the waste of your life that I mind 
most, not my own.” 

Her breast was heaving as she left the room. 

The subject was not mentioned again. What each thought 
or felt lay locked up in the sacred silence which is only possible 
among hearts whose love is very deep. They went about their 
daily tasks, and found them all too many for the time. There 
was not a spare moment from morning till night. The busy 
fingers ached a little, but the pile of socks, and shawls, and com- 
forters grew larger. The store cupboard became almost empty, 
but the kitchen was full of good things. 
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It was quite a relief when Christmas Eve came, and they 
could sit down for an hour’s well-earned rest. 

Everything was distributed ; they had decked the cottage 
with sprigs of holly, and the bit of mistletoe, which Sister 
Hester refused to omit. They had had the school children to 
sing carols, and sent them away happy in the possession of 
oranges and pennies; and then they sat round the fire and 
talked it all over. How they hoped the hampers had all reached 
their destination ; and whether Widow Green would enjoy her 
pudding, and old Joseph his tobacco. 

A loud ring at the front door did not much disturb them. 

“Some one sent us a present,” said Hester gleefully, “that is 
paper rustling, I’m sure.” 

Sister Martha laughed. 

“ Well, it seems too big for Eliza to bring in. I had better 
help her.” 

She opened the door and then stopped, with her hand on the 
lock. 

For it was not a parcel which the little maid ushered to the 
door, and left standing on its threshold. There was a full 
minute’s pause while the stranger in the doorway looked round 
the bright little room, and at the three faces turned expectantly 
to his own. 

Sister Evelyn leaned forward with arms half stretched out, and 
shining eyes. Not a muscle moved of the quiet figure by the 
door. Hester alone found words to speak the old name which 
had not been heard for twenty years. 

“Poodles !” 

Under the bronzed cheek of the bearded man rushed the same 
warm colour which had kindled the boy’s. 

“T did not mean to disturb you, or to come in,” he said “ but 
I thought I should just like to see you to-night. I know that 
I behaved like a brute once, and I have wanted to tell you so, 
and P 

“Come in,” said Sister Evelyn. 

He gave her back as warm a look of love as her own. 

“Dear old Eve,” he said, “it is awfully good of you, when I 
helped to spoil your life. I didn’t know then,” he went on, a little 
pleadingly, “and I thought you did not understand my love for 
Lucy. It is so many years ago, and she is dead now; and no 
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one seemed to care. But I did often think of the old days ; and 
it seemed just like them to-night when I came into the hall and 
saw the bit of mistletoe.” 

He called up the ghost of a smile, as he tried to steady his 
voice. There were tears raining down the face which looked 
back at him. 

“Come in,” said Sister Hester. 

“T don’t think I ought,” went on the man. “It was really 
only to tell you I am sorry that I came back to-night. I*came 
across Jackson in the Bush, Martha, and then I knew what you 
had given up for me. It seems as if I could do nothing to make 
up for all these lost years ; and we have been misunderstanding 
each other all the time.” 

The thin white hand holding the door came down and rested 
softly on the brown, weather-beaten one. 

“Come in,” said Sister Martha. 

And he went in. 


* * * * * * * 
The Sisterhood are very happy. They have tasted the divine 
joy of forgiveness, and their hearts are full of a peace which the 


world can never take away. Only they have had to change 
their name, because as Sister Hester remarked, “ You cannot have 
a Sisterhood with boys in it!” 





Under a Greyp Veil. 


By MAX PIREAU. 
PART I.—Continued. 
CHAPTER III. 


AN UNEXPECTED MEETING. 


THE weeks flew by. Ruth found the work hard, but it was 
brightened by the warm interest the girl was beginning to take in 
it,and by the strange one-sided affection which she felt for Evelyn 
Harrison. One-sided, for Evelyn was utterly incapable of re- 
paying one half of Ruth’s unselfish affection. But natures like 
Ruth Winter’s must have something to love ; and Evelyn was so 
pretty, so altogether fascinating, and yet withal so frail and 
childish, that her beauty seemed rather an appeal to one’s pity 
than a proud exaction of admiration. Ruth soon grew to feel 
towards her like a devoted elder sister, whose responsibilities 
sometimes weighed rather heavily. For Evelyn was very vain, 
very fond of admiration, and did not particularly care from whom 
she received it. She used to talk to Ruth by the hour together 
of her various conquests; of the young subaltern who had 
vowed to blow his brains out if she would not accept him,—“ As 
if it were likely I should marry a boy of twenty, with nothing but 
his pay and a wretched stipend of £200 a year, which his father 
allows him,” said Evelyn in injured tones; of the grizzled old 
veteran, her father’s friend, who had laid his elderly heart and a 
respectable fortune of some £30,000 at her dainty feet. “AndI 
really had thoughts of taking him,” she added naively, “ only he 
was so fearfully ugly, and a regular old pepper-pot ;”*of the 
Ritualistic curate, whom her charms so far overcame that for 
six weeks his vows respecting the celibacy of the clergy tottered 
on the brink of destruction. 

She told Ruth about all these with a curious mingling of 
worldly prudence and childish vanity ; but there was one subject 
on which she preserved a resolute silence. She never willingly 
mentioned Dr. Carnegie’s name. Yet Ruth could not think she 
was utterly indifferent to him. She had her feelings very well 
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under control, yet a close observer could not but see the tell-tale 
blush which rose to her cheeks whenever the doctor addressed 
her in the wards. His manner to her was much the same as 
towards the other probationers, and if Ruth occasionally fancied 
she detected a shade of warmer interest in his glance, when he 
bent it on the beauty of the hospital, it might have been only the 
impersonal interest of an artist—for Dudley Carnegie, as Ruth 
had discovered by this time, was an artist of nomean calibre. 
But, at this point of her meditations Ruth was apt to pull her- 
self up impatiently, vexed that, do what she would, her thoughts 
seemed inevitably to tend to one channel. 

Evelyn and she had many a pleasant ramble together about 
the quaint old cathedral city, in the few hours of relaxation 
which the rules of the hospital allowed. Together they climbed 
the undulating downs which rose wave on wave above the town, 
and plucked the late sprigs of golden furze-blossom, and caught 
the far-off gleam of the silver sea. Together, too, they wandered 
through the dim aisles of the great cathedral, and watched the 
sunlight falling in patches of rose and azure on the grey stone ; 
together they deciphered the quaint old monumental brasses, 
and gazed upwards at the tattered flags which hung proudly 
overhead, telling a mute tale of war and bloodshed, which 
seemed strangely incongruous with this dim, peaceful! seclusion ; 
together they explored quaint nooks and corners of the old-world 
city, finding every day fresh beauties in the shape of some 
crumbling monastery wall, half hidden beneath a tangle of ivy 
and crimson Virginian creeper ; some gabled cottage, with a row 
of tall sunflowers and hollyhocks fronting it ; some curious old 
gateway, with the arms of the city graved upon it. 

Kemperton is full of these delicious surprises ; and to Ruth, 
fresh from the noise and dirt and bustle of London, the picturesque 
old city, which seems to have gone to sleep some two hundred 
years ago, came as a revelation of beauty and quiet peacefulness, 
such as she had never dreamed of. Evelyn was far less enthusi- 
astic, yet even she was hardly proof against the seductive charm 
of those late autumn days, which seemed in their melancholy 
beauty, peculiarly fitted to the ancient city, with its memories of 
a noble past. 

The quiet time came to an end at last, as‘all quiet times must. 
The first change was Evelyn’s removal to the night staff, which 

2° 
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separated her almost entirely from Ruth. On the rare occa- 
sions on which they met she seemed curiously constrained, and 
Ruth, without knowing why, felt vaguely uneasy about her ; but 
all her attempts to discover if anything were wrong could only 
elicit the response that Evelyn was feeling done up by the heat 
of the past summer, and would be better for the lighter work on 
night duty. Ruth was forced to be content with this, but she 
could not get rid of a seemingly unwarrantable suspicion that 
Dudley Carnegie was at the bottom of Evelyn’s altered looks. 
Had he been amusing himself with the child? If he had ——! 
Ruth set her lips firmly, and her expression was hardly pleasant. 
The very thought of such a thing was enough to revive the very 
unfair prejudice she had taken against him on first entering the 
hospital. 

One bleak afternoon in late October, Ruth set out to pay a 
visit to one of her former patients, a man dying of rapid con- 
sumption, who had been discharged from the hospital a week 
or two before. His was a very ordinary story—early marriage, 
an incapable wife and a delicate child, hard work and exposure, 
a dumb, patient struggle for months against increasing weak- 
ness, and then—defeat. The case was hopeless from the first, 
and Kemperton was not a hospital for incurables. So, kindly, 
but decisively, the doctors had told Kennedy they could do 
nothing for him, and he had gone back to the dull little cottage 
he called home, to await the end. 

Ruth had been struck by the man’s quiet heroism, and had 
paid him two or three visits, trying to brighten his last days by 
occasional gifts of flowers and fruit. The last time she had seen 
him he was failing fast, and this afternoon she was reflecting it 
could not be long before the end came. 

Arriving at the Kennedys’ squalid little cottage, she picked 
her way up the dirty staircase, and halted at a low doorway. 
There was no response to her knock. Pushing the door ajar, she 
looked in. 

The room was darkened by a torn green blind, which flapped 
disconsolately in the draught from the ill-fitting window, and 
presented its usual appearance of poverty-stricken untidiness. 
On a chair against the wall sat Mrs. Kennedy, her hands lying 
idle in her lap, her tearless eyes fixed vacantly on the long, 
white-covered object which stood on a couple of trestles in the 
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centre of the room. Close by, the baby slept peacefully in its 
cradle. Mrs. Kennedy did not move or make any sign as Ruth 
came forward, but when the girl gently took the work-worn 
hand between her own, looking the sympathy she could not put 
into words, the drawn face began to work painfully. 

“He’s gone, nurse,” she said, bursting into heavy sobs, and 
rocking herself to and fro in the abandonment to grief of an 
undisciplined nature. 

Presently, when she was calmer, Ruth drew the coverlet gently 
away from Kennedy’s face, and the two women stood looking 
down on the dead, the wife’s noisy grief checked in unconscious 
awe of that supreme mystery. 

James Kennedy had been a handsome man, and now, with the 
stamp of the Great Refiner on his face, it reminded Ruth of one 
of those grand pictures, whereby the Italian masters strove to 
depict the dead Christ. The sharply-chiselled features might 
have been carved in ivory; the luxuriant curly black hair and 
beard were carefully trimmed, the hands were folded in an 
attitude of prayer, and a rosary of cheap beads placed between 
the fingers—for the dead man had been a Roman Catholic. 

“ When—when was it ?” asked Ruth gently. 

“Last Thursday night, nurse. He’d been restless, and off his: 
head like, all the evening, but about twelve o’clock he seemed to 
get a bit easier and fell asleep. He didn’t stir till nigh on two, 
and then I heard his breathin’ gettin hoarser and more hard- 
like. I lifted ’im up in the bed—such a feather-weight as he’d 
grown, nurse—and he looked at me witha kind o’ wondering: 
smile. ‘Yes, Molly, I’m a-coming,’ he said, quite soft, and next 
minute he was gone. Oh! my Jim, my Jim!” 

“ He looks peaceful, doesn’t he ?” said Ruth, softly. 

“Ay.” A dim pride struggled through Mary Kennedy’s tears. 
“Ay! he makes a beautiful corpse. Oh, Jim was always a 
fine-looking chap. I mind when he used to come courtin’ me a 
Sunday nights in his best plaid suit, and a red rose stuck in his 
button-hole. None of the other girls down our street had such 
a handsome lover. But oh, nurse, to think that I can’t afford 
‘ima decent funeral, and that he’s got to be buried by the 
parish !” 

Evidently this was the culminating drop of bitterness in the 
poor little childish widow’s cup. 
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Ruth tried to comfort her, and presently, with the sympathetic 
power which Heaven has somehow bestowed on such women, 
she did manage to check the gasping sobs, and then she fetched 
the sleeping baby and laid her in her mother’s arms. The poor 
soul hugged her child, and cried over her a little, and then as the 
mite awoke and objected loudly to these proceedings, she was 
fain to hush her to rest once more, and so, by the time Ruth had 
finished her self-appointed task of reducing the room to some- 
thing like neatness, Mrs. Kennedy could look up and give her 
a faint watery smile. 

“ You’ve made it look like a different room, nurse, and more 
fit for kim to lie in. He hated a dirty room, did. Jim, and 
many’s the time I’ve seen him look black, when he come home 
and the place wasn’t cleaned up. Somehow, it didn’t seem as if 
it could be kept clean, and the little one so often ailing. Do you 
know, nurse,” continued Mrs. Kennedy thoughtfully, “ the woman 
downstairs thought I wouldn’t like to sleep here with him, and 
she offered to take me and baby in till after the funeral. I told 
her I took it kindly of her, but Jim had been my husband these 
fivé years come Michaelmas, and I wasn’t afraid of him now.” 


Ruth’s eyes deepened, as she stooped to kiss the worn brow. 
“Now, dear, I must be going, I will come and see you again 
soon.” 


Then raising her eyes, she beheld in the doorway the slight 
boyish figure and curly head of—Dudley Carnegie. 

She blushed hotly as the young man came forward. 

“Good afternoon, nurse. It is you then, who have been here 
so often ?” he said, with a grave smile. “It is over, I see, Mrs. 
Kennedy. Poor fellow, I knew he could not last many days: I 
have been very busy, and could not call before this.” 

Ruth did not stay to hear more. Nodding a hasty goodbye 
to Mary Kennedy, she slipped out of the room and down the 
stairs, to cool her hot cheeks in the keen air outside. 

What brought Dr. Carnegie there? He was not the parish 
doctor, why should he interfere with the parish patients? But 
here Ruth’s conscience smote ber. After all, he must have gone 
to see the poor fellow out of charity, and she ought not to blame 
him for doing what she had done herself. Only—she wished he 
had not come in at that particular moment. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
STUDIES IN SOCIOLOGY. 


Dr. CARNEGIE made no further allusion to the scene at the 
Kennedys’ cottage, and Ruth was only too happy to think he 
had forgotten the incident. She went again to see the little 
widow and found her more cheerful. Truth to tell, Ruth was 
the more anxious to pay this visit as she wanted to find out 
what had led Dudley Carnegie thither. 

According to Mary Kennedy’s rambling account, the doctor 
had been “real good to her man” after he left the hospital, was 
“much kinder and cleverer like than the parish doctor,” and on 
the last occasion, after Ruth left, had given her a sovereign, part 
of which she had expended on buying “a bit o’ black” for her- 
self and the baby. 

Soon after this Ruth was told she was to be sent on night 
duty, and was delighted to think she would be with Evelyn once 
more. Yet, somehow, when she told the latter her news, she 
could not get rid of an idea that Evelyn was not altogether 
pleased. To be sure, she kissed Ruth, and said how delightful 
it would be, yet-—— 

However, when they met next evening in the night room, 
Evelyn seemed so glad to see her, that Ruth reproached herself 
for her suspicious thoughts. 

She found the night-work trying at first, for hers was one of 
those impressionable natures which are much influenced ‘by out- 
ward surroundings ; and there were times when the gloom and 
silence of the long shadowy ward seemed almost more than she 
could bear. But she took herself sternly to task for the weak- 
ness, and determined to “read hard” by way of diverting her 
mind from imaginary terrors. She began to turn to the study 
of a subject in which she had always felt great interest, though 
rather that of sentiment than of knowledge—the condition of the 
poorer classes in England, and the reason for that condition. 
Working as she did among the poor, seeing on all sides suffering 
which might have been prevented, lives which might have been 
saved, had the sufferers belonged to another social rank, was it 
great wonder that the warm-hearted girl began to ask herself, 
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as so many of us have done—Why? Why should one man be 
cursed from his birth with ill-health, unbridled passions, poverty 
and want, while his brother, through no virtue of his own, is born 
to wealth and luxury, and the path of straight dealing made 
plain before him ? 

The answer to those questions lay deeper than Ruth, in her 
shallow indignation, ever dreamed. Only after years of seeking, 
through much pain and patience, should she attain to some faint 
inkling of the truth. 

She began studying Socialistic books of the most pronounced 
type, hoping to find in them the answer to her questions. But 
they only served to perplex her still further. This wild denun- 
ciation of everyone in power or position, these vague Utopias 
where all should have an equal chance, and the glaring inequali- 
ties which struck this passionate young creature with absolute 
pain should no longer exist, seemed alike powerless to help the 
pressing need. Like a true woman, Ruth would rather feel than 
think, would rather carry out than project. What was the good 
of writing volume after volume on the miseries of the poor when 
one had only to open one’s eyes to see those miseries? Oh; 
for someone who would do, who would meet their awful needs 
with something more than mere sentimental ravings. 

Ruth Winter had yet to learn the grand truth embodied in the 
words—“ He that believeth shall not make haste!” It was 
Dudley Carnegie who was destined to give her the key to these 
tangled problems, and the manner was in this wise :— 

lt was about twelve o'clock on a dark and windy night. 
Ruth was sitting at her little table in the big quiet ward, which 
was only lighted by her shaded lamp, and by the red glow of the 
firelight, which made a small oasis of brightness in the shadowy 
room, throwing a warm light on the girl’s tall figure and ruffled 
chesnut hair. She was not reading. In an access of hopeless 
disgust she had flung her book on the table, and sat, her hands 
lying idle in her lap, her brows knitted in perplexity. There 
was astep in the corridor outside, the door opened, and Dr. 
Carnegie appeared. Ruth rose to her feet. 

.. “Nurse, can you tell me if there was a child named Carter 
discharged from this ward last week ?” 

Ruth gave the required information, and waited for the doctor 
to depart. But this he seemed in no hurry to do. 
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“ Really, your fire is quite pleasant,” he remarked, shivering 
slightly, and spreading out his hands to the warm glow. 

Ruth could not deny him the privilege of warming himself, 
and certainly he did look cold, but she heartily wished him 
gone. 

She was feeling tired and depressed, and I am afraid even a 
little cross. Why didn’t he go?—surely he was warm now. But 
he only turned to the table, and took up the book she had just 
been reading. 

“What are you studying now, nurse? Oh!” with an intona- 
tion of surprise, as his eyes fell on the title, “this is not medical, 
I see.” 

There wasa pause. Ruth’s cheeks were burning, but she faced 
him with proud defiance. No doubt he was laughing at her, no 
doubt he considered women had no business to take any interest 
in such matters. Well! she could afford to be independent of his 
opinion. 

But when Dudley Carnegie at last broke silence it was in a 
manner quite different to that which she had expected. 

“Do you like this book, nurse?” 

The tone was such as one uses in addressing an intellectual 
equal, and Ruth’s vanity was soothed. 

“No, I do not,” she answered frankly. “I have been reading 
a good deal of that stamp of work lately, and everything I read 
only seems to perplex me further. 1 do not believe there is any 
light to be got from such books.” 

“No,” said Carnegie, thoughtfully, “I think you will not find 
the answer to any of the pressing social problems of the day, in 
that kind of Republican rant. What are your especial diffi- 
culties ?” 

“Oh! I don’t know how to put them into words ; you will laugh 
at me, and put me down as one of those very ranters of whom 
you speak so contemptuously. But cax it be right for one man 
to have more money than he knows what to do with, while 
another is starving? But,” with a nervous little laugh, “ you will 
probably tell me a nurse had better attend to her patients than 
waste her energy in trying to find out what has brought them to 
such a state.” ’ 

“T hope I am not likely to make such an unsympathetic re- 
mark,” said the young man gravely. “For I too have my own 
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ideas on the subject. Like you, I have gone through. the period 
of questioning, of distrust in the existing state of things.” 

“And have you found any solution? /s there any to be 
found ?” 

“I think so—rather, I am sure of it. But not in such as this” 
—he struck his hand impatiently on the book. “If help is to be 
forthcoming it must be from systematized effort of rich and poor 
together, not from vague denunciations of one class by the 
other; from steady perseverance in a fixed course, not from 
sudden impulses towards some fancied goal.” 

The words struck Ruth with a sense of reproach. Had not 
her life so far been a series of sudden impulses ? 

“Yet is not a certain amount of fanaticism necessary to every 
cause ?” 

“Assuredly.” Carnegie’s eyes flashed with momentary fire. 
“But the zeal of your fanatic who thoroughly realizes his mission 
is not a passing flash, which dies away next moment in the ashes 
of useless despair—it burns with a steady, consuming flame, 
which will ultimately find its way through every obstacle. I do 
not think any cause will really prosper, unless at the outset it can 
command some few fanatics who are ready to risk everything, 
not only their time, their opportunities, their intellect, but even 
their reputation as sane individuals. Looked at in this light, 
even these poor fools of demagogues may fulfil a certain purpose, 
for they are the pioneers, the ‘mad-brained enthusiasts’ at whom 
sensible people justly look askance, but who are as really 
necessary to the true development of social science as Galen, 
Hippocrates, and the rest of the grand ancients were to the 
development of medical science. Pioneers, yes, they are just 
that,and sometimes it may be necessary for a pioneer to state 
matters strongly. Only unfortunately, many of the poor beggars 
seem to have mistaken their own vocation, and to be considering 
the views they hold as an end, not a means to an end.” 

“T see,” said Ruth thoughtfully. “Then you think there is 
something beyond all this wrangle, something to which this rant 
about ‘purse-proud tyrants’ and ‘grinding oppression’ is 
tending ?” 

“ Think ?—no, I do not think, I am sure of it. How else can 
one explain it—this devilish mystery of the inequality of things ? 
Excuse me, I am afraid my language is rather strong, but my 
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feelings sometimes get a bit beyond me in speaking of these 
things.” 

“Do not apologize.” The girl’s voice trembled with a fibre of 
feeling as intense as his own. “Surely that is the right word to 
apply to these inequalities of which you speak? But you have 
given me a light to read them by now. They ave devilish, be- 
cause their source is evil. But we believe, do we not, that good is 
stronger than evil?” 

“Yes,” said the young man slowly, with a peculiar intonation, 
which struck Ruth with a momentary wonder as to its cause. 
“Yes, I hope that is true.” 

“Then we must some day find the way to reconcile these con- 
flicting elements. We must, or else give up our faith altogether.” 


** Yet we trust that somehow good 
Shall be the final goal of ill” 


quoted Carnegie beneath his breath. “Is that what you 
mean?” 

“Yes,” said the girl, eagerly. “Only sometimes—don’t think 
me very womanish and. impatient—sometimes the vagueness of 
that verse has almost irritated me. It seems such a shadowy 
thing to prophesy a possible good coming, perhaps in some far- 
off future, to these poor creatures who are in such terrible need 
of help ow.” 

“Yet, as it is all the consolation some of them are ever likely 
to get, is it not well at least to give them that? But you are mis- 
taken if you think these ranting demagogues represent the whole 
force of Socialist endeavour. There are splendid fellows to be 
found among the Socialists, men who have given their whole 
lives, not to talking, but to working for the people. Have you 
ever read Booth’s ‘ Life and Labour of the People ?’” 

“No.” 

“Well then, read it. I have a copy downstairs, and will lend 
it to you, if you like. You will find there that times have 
changed since Kingsley wrote ‘Alton Locke’ and ‘Yeast,’ 
though of course what. has been done, compared to what re- 
mains to be done, is like a puddle left by the tide compared 
to an ocean. Still a move has been made, and in the right 
direction.” 

Ruth was silent, musing on the last words. 
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“And now,” said Carnegie, surely with a faint note of regret 
in his voice, “I must be off. I have some work to finish down- 
stairs. Don’t read any more of that stuff, nurse, but if you want 
to study the subject, get some books by sensible writers, who are 
rational citizens first and Socialists after. I will give you a list 
of books really worth reading—good night.” 

He held out his hand, which Ruth was perforce obliged to 
take, though it struck her as a decided infringement of hospital 
etiquette. But she was tingling with a new sense of intellectual 
companionship, which the warm hand-clasp seemed to cement, 
and for the moment was more a woman than a nurse. The 
doctor disappeared, leaving her to a tumult of conflicting 
thoughts, predominant among which was the belief that she had 
misjudged Dudley Carnegie considerably. 


CHAPTER V. 


DEEPENING CURRENTS. 


THAT conversation was only the first of many between these 


two. Next evening he brought her the book he had promised. 
She set to work on it with her usual impatient avidity, and in a 
surprisingly short time had mastered the contents (or thought 
she had), and was asking him for the second volume. To her 
surprise, he shook his head decisively. 

“No, I shall not give you the second yet. I am quite sure 
you cannot have read that one properly. Did you read the 
schedules of house to house description ?” 

“Yes,” said Ruth, half laughing, half offended. 

“Well, then, you must have scen the description of the state 
of some of those streets, where the children grow up in an 
atmosphere of drunkenness, cursing, and every abomination, 
which has the not surprising effect of turning them into cadgers 
and loafers, if not into actual criminals. Well, do you think 
you are going to find any remedy for ¢/at, are even going to 
enter into any other person’s scheme of remedy, unless you will 
bestow on the question a little more thought and trouble than 
is necessary to skim over in an hour or two a book which years 
of labour have gone to make? Getting through books in that 
fashion is all very well for the ordinary novel-reading young 
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lady, but scarcely worthy of anyone with a more serious purpose 
in view.” ; 

He paused suddenly, as if afraid he had rather overstepped 
the bounds of politeness. But Ruth, for all her surface vanity, 
had none of that littleness of mind, which cannot bear a stricture 
it instinctively feels to be true, and the recollection of those 
pages of which he spoke drowned all lesser resentment. 

“Oh! those streets—they are terrible to read of, all the more 
so for the business-like, dispassionate way in which the author 
states his facts. But perhaps you are right. I know I do 
always tear through a book, for somehow life doesn’t seem long 
enough for all one wants to read. But.I suppose this ought not 
to be hurried through, and perhaps I had better read it again 
more carefully.” 

This was a wonderfully meek admission for a young woman 
not much given to meekness. 

Perhaps Dudley Carnegie felt the implied compliment—most 
men like to be submitted to, and when the submitter happens to 
be a young and pretty woman with a rather strong will, the 
charm of the situation is enhanced. 

“You are very generous-minded to confess your failings so 
readily,” he said smiling. “I don’t think I could do so. But 
will you forgive me, nurse, if I say I think you want—not more 
concentration, for you certainly have the gift of throwing your- 
self completely into what you are doing—but more perseverance. 
Don’t you think you are a little inclined, when half-way to a 
goal, to turn round and fancy after all.you would have done 
better to work in another direction ?” 

Ruth opened her eyes slightly.. This young man appeared to 
have been studying her character considerably. 

“ Possibly ; I have not thought much about it,” she said, a trifle 
coldly. 

Carnegie saw her change of manner, and though perhaps he 
did not attribute it to the right cause, changed the conversation 
instantly, and shortly after, recommending her to read the 
disputed book through once more, left the ward. Ruth took his 
advice, and under his guidance, read not only that book, but 
many others, gathering a clearness of vision and grasp of the 
subject which was a constant source of mingled pleasure and 
pain. For the fruit of the tree of knowledge can never be 
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wholly sweet, and, like Romola dé’ Bardi, Ruth could sometimes 
only distinguish her happiness from pain from the fact of its 
being what she would choose before all else. And day by day, 
as she moved to and fro among her sick, or sat in the dim ward 
with her books around her, or discussed with Carnegie some 
knotty social problem which was agitating men’s minds, there 
grew up in her own a slow conviction that for her too there 
awaited a part in this work of social redemption, that she too 
should take rank amongst the world’s strugglers, should strive 
and toil, and if need be suffer, but should ultimately conquer in 
the grim war against injustice, selfishness and oppression. ° Vain 
dreams, the offspring of a sentimental brain, do you say? Yet 
God help us. if ever the day shall come when England’s sons 
and daughters have ceased to dream such dreams! 

And what of Evelyn all this time ? 

Well! it was inevitable that the new aims and ideals which 
were gradually becoming the hidden motive-power of Ruth’s 
life, should insensibly separate her from pretty butterfly Evelyn. 
Ruth fought hard against the mental process which she felt to 
be taking place, and even attempted to arouse in her friend some 
kindred spark of enthusiasm, by describing to her some of the 
facts of East End life which had impressed themselves most 
vividly on her imagination. But Evelyn only shuddered, and 
said how horrible it all was, and begged Ruth not to tell her any 
more dreadful stories. She said they kept her awake in her 
sleeping hours, but I have my doubts on that point. 

Somehow, Ruth could not bring herself to tell Evelyn that 
she was studying these subjects under Dr. Carnegie’s guidance. 
She felt instinctively that her friend would misapprehend the 
position, and might even—detestable thought—imagine that, 
under cover of Socialistic studies, she was carrying on an 
ordinary flirtation with the house surgeon. Poor Ruth was 
terribly self-conscious, and these ideas, though vague and in- 
determinate, were sufficient to keep her from fully confiding in 
Evelyn. If the latter suspected anything of Dr. Carnegie’s 
frequent visits to Ruth’s ward, she made no remark, and appeared 
much as usual. 

So matters went on for some weeks, until the Christmas 
festival was close at hand. Just. a week before the 25th, the 
warm muggy weather which had been prevalent broke up and 
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a sharp frost set in, turning the ponds all round Kemperton to 
sheets of ice, and making the steep main street of the city a 
dangerous one to any but sure-footed pedestrians. The hospital 
was proportionately busy, and Ruth found her hands full in 
the accident ward. Everyone had more than their usual share 
of work,. but, for the most part, everyone took it good- 
temperedly. It was only a few inveterate grumblers who 
complained of the extra work involved by the preparations for 
Christmas festivities. 

The scene in the central ward on the evening of the 25th 
was a gay one; the brilliant decorations on the walls, the 
smiling faces of visitors, patients and nurses, and at one end of 
the room, a gigantic fir-tree, with its sparkling burden of fruit, 
toys and candles. 

Even Mrs. Denbigh thawed under the genial influence of 
the hour, and rustled about in her best black silk, conducting 
visitors round the building with an air of lofty urbanity. As to 
Ruth, she threw herself into the enjoyment of the moment likea 
child, and was here, there, and everywhere. 

“Ah! Mrs. Humphreys, you would like something from the 
tree that you can send to your little boys, wouldn’t you?” she 
said, as she came to the bedside of a thin, care-worn woman, 
who lay languidly watching the busy scene. 

The woman smiled faintly at the bright face bent above her. 

“Thank you, nurse. Yes, I suppose they’d like some of them 
things.” 

The words were spoken listlessly, as if the speaker did not 
care much. Ruth stooped closer. 

“Is anything wrong, Mrs. Humphreys? Are you not feeling 
so well to- night eT 

The woman’s eyes filled with tears, and her lip quivered. 

“No, I’m all right, at least, as well as I ever shall be. But— 
oh, it’s no matter—I don’t want to bother you, nurse, just when 
you are so busy.” 

“Tam not a bit busy. And I am not going to stir from here 
till you tell me.” 

“Well then, nurse, it was the dinner.” 

“The dinner,” echoed Ruth, in a bewildered tone. “Why, 
wasn’t it good then?” 

“Oh, yes, it was good, too good to be wasted as it was. You 
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see, nurse, it’s like this. They brought me a beautiful plateful 
of beef and vegetables, but I cou/dn’t eat it. Time was, if I 
could ha’ got a few meals like that, it might ha’ made all the 
difference to me, but now I don’t seem to care about it. But 

I couldn’t help thinking o’ my two poor little lads, and how they 
would ha’ enjoyed it. It’s little Christmas they’ll get, for Tom 
—that’s my man—has been out o’ work for the last fortnight, 
and now I’m ill I can’t earn a shilling here and there. It does 
seem hard that them as can have, don’t want, and them as do, 
can’t get.” 

» She ended with a weary sigh, and Ruth sat silently thinking 
over the:last words. . 

.. Presently she got up,.and comforting Mrs.. Humphreys with 
the promise that Teddy and Willy should have something: good 
to-morrow, went off to distribute the rest .of her gifts. But .she 
laughed no more that evening. 

If’ Ruth was. silent and preoccupied, Evelyn made up:for ‘all 
deficiencies. : She was looking lovely to-night, with a heightened 
colour due either to the heat or to some inward excitement, and 
her great brown eyes shining brilliantly. Once Ruth, happen- 
ing to glance towards the now denuded Christmas-tree, saw 
Evelyn standing beneath its shadow, with Dudley Carnegie by 
her side. He was smiling down on his pretty companion as he 
made some low-toned remark, and as Ruth looked, she saw the 
quick blush rise to Evelyn’s cheek, and her soft laugh rang out. 

Ruth turned away sharply, with an indefinable feeling of pain. 


(To be continued.) 





